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Gial Soap 








brings health to the skin. Its 
agreeable, antiseptic lather puri- 
fies—heals—refines. 
Complexions are kept in the 
pink of condition by its daily 
use. In the toilet of ‘good- 
looking people’ —+4e skin soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for sunburn 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 10c. 
in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages 9 x 12 
inches, containing large photographic portraits « 
leading actresses and actors. 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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subject of floors and m- 
terror woodwork,” 
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per pound. Easily applied by anyone. 
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Gives a high polish to which dirt and dust will not adhere. Johnson’s Prepared Wax prevents heel marks 
and scratches from showing. Do not risk ruining your floors and interior woodwork by using a substitute 
polish. Insist on Johnson's Prepared Wax and you will get it. 

Better write now for this latest book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


Hardwood Floor 












Learn how to easily keep your floors in beautiful condition. 
Learn how pine can be finished almost as beautifully as 
hardwood by our original methods. 





This interesting book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Foors,’’ is replete with 
valuable information covering the entire subject of wood finishing. It tells how 
to refinish a varnished or shellaced floor with wax. How to select the most 
serviceable and appropriate kind of wood for your parlor, hall, chamber or 
kitchen. Explains which woods keep clean the longest and wear the best. Gives 
latest and most approved methods of finishing and refinishing oak, ash, birch, 
maple and pine floors. We manufacture the ‘‘World’s Standard Floor Polish. ” 


Johnson’s 
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“A Finish and Polish for Wood.’’ 












-pound cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8-pound cans, 50 cents 
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BUFFALO HOUSE 








“THE CITY OF HOMES” 


SOME BUFFALO HOUSES 


ELAWARE Avenue is to Buffalo 

what Euclid Avenue is to Cleveland, 

Summit Avenue to St. Paul, Commonwealth Avenue to 

Boston, and the Lake Shore Drive to Chicago,—with 
this difference, that Delaware Avenue is more _ beautiful. 
Many of the dwellings on this famous street have the char- 
acter of country houses. They are surrounded by broad lawns, 
shaded by fine trees, and inclosed by hedges and high fences of 
ornamental iron. The passer-by catches glimpses of a white por- 
tico or a vine-covered gable, but is seldom permitted to see the 
entire house. Nature and the landscape-gardeners have done 
much for Delaware Avenue and provided each dwelling with a 
setting. 

Coupled with smooth green lawns and great shade trees is an 
exceptionally fine architectural treatment. There are many homes 
here that could not be duplicated in another city. At the head of 
North Street is a notable group designed by McKim, Mead, and 
White. On the corner of North and Delaware is the residence of 
George L. Williams, Esq.; below on the avenue side is the house 
of his brother, Charles H. Williams, Esq.; and on the opposite corner 
is the home of Robert K. Root, Esq. One may imagine that the 
architects took special pleasure in building these three houses, for 
each one gains beauty from the other two. The George L. Williams 
house, whether seen from the Delaware Avenue approach or from 
the North Street side, is extremely imposing. Great gateways 
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RESIDENCE OF CHARLES H. WILLIAMS, ESQ 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


ym the avenue, and give it an 
[t is beautiful at all times 
seen through the delicate 
vellow tones of the brick 
green of the maples and from 


bay-trees that dot the lawn. 


Will 
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h a stone trim. 


ng in old 


same 


elaware Avenue side are part of 


liams is an admirable foil in 
Shade trees and 
green about this dwelling, 

m. These two fine examples 

| White are sufficiently alike for 
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the other, and sufficiently unlike 


They are closed in sum- 
ter residences only. Many 
and outdoor 


ve settings less 


ire filled with rare and beau- 
Europe. In the house of Mr. 
Italian brocade, and 
p red tones of the textile are 
the high wainseot. At the 
rich red, and this color is 
tone fireplace has andirons from 
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an Italian palace. 


are high-back chairs of 
Florentine workmanship, 
similar in design to the 
famous pair in the Isabella 
Gardner museum in the 
Fenway. But there is no 
hint of a museum in the 
arrangement of the room. 
The attraction of each piece 
of furniture is heightened 
by the article placed near 
it, which is seldom true in 
museums, and seldom true, 
it may be added, in private 
houses, where the rooms 
are filled with rare and 
costly furniture. To give 
a personal touch to chairs 
and tables which have been 
used by kings is a most 
uncommon art. 

The dining-room is a 
spacious apartment fur- 
nished in heavily carved 
dark oak. Above the high 
wainscot the walls are cov- 
ered with leather in Cor- 
dovan shades, which make 
an admirable effect with 
the somber tones of the 


The furniture is old French and Italian, with 
one cleverly constructed coffer by Davenport of Boston. 
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RESIDENCE OF HARLOW C. CURTISS, ESQ. 
Esenwein & Johnson, Architects 


woodwork. 


There the old wood-carvers could combine 








HALL IN THE RESIDENCE OF ALEXANDER M. CURTISS, M.D. 
Esenwein & Johnson, Architects 





The beautiful oak fire-place shows how successfully 


grace with strength. The 
grapevine is the motive and 
is rendered with delicacy 
and spirit. Oak is an un- 
wieldy medium in the hands 
of modern carvers. 

Among rooms that may 
be mentioned are a Louis 
XVI. reception-room, an 
English morning-room, and 
a Flemish  supper-room. 
The walls of the latter are 
hung in Flemish tapestry 
of quaint pattern. The 
big fireplace is faced with 
blue tiles, and upon the 
walls are many old Delft 
plates and much fine pew- 
ter. It is hard to get away 
from this room. Its great 
round table and high-back 
chairs bespeak so much 
good cheer, which the soft 
lights and generous hearth 
accentuate. The dining- 
room is a formal place as 
befits the house, but tnis 
room carries an air of de- 
lightful informality. On 
the second floor are many 
bedrooms. One is fur- 
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AN INTERIOR IN THE COUNTRY CLUB, BUFFALO 
George Cary, Architect 


nished in Empire style, another is pure colonial. a third is tion, | tects | n it their own impress, but its 
filled with the pieces of old Dutch marquetry. and a fourth atmospher: not that rn structure. It carries a hint 


has quaintly painted furniture 
picked up on the Continent. 
The walls in each case are 
typical of the style under con- 
sideration, and such details as 
electric-light fixtures and key- 
plates are in perfect accord. 
The home of Mr. Charles 
Williams has several notable 
apartments in period decora- 
tion. There are two French 
rooms, one in Empire and the 
other in Louis XV. style. An 
interesting feature of this house 
is a loggia with a fountain. 
Many details here, as in the 
other dwelling, were personally 
designed by Stanford White. 
The Robert K. Root house 
calls to mind some of the old 
New England homesteads. The 
pitch of the roof and the lines 
of the gables suggest the War- 
ner mansion of Portsmouth. 
which has served as an inspira- 
tion for many new homes. The 
Buffalo house is a particularly 
good example of this type. It 
cannot be classed as a reproduc- 





age in its gray bricks and 
white doorway. The in- 
terior is full of interest. The 
wall is hung in a red paper 
f a large and highly decorative 
design. The woodwork is ivory- 
white. The staircase is espe- 
cially interesting, and so is the 
fireplace, which is the 
inant feature of the hall. 
e living-room has green walls, 
he reception-room, which 
furnished in old’ French 
pieces, is also hung in green. 
notable room is a big den, or 
smoking-room, paneled in wood 

nd hung in prints. 
e dining-room is furnished 
wn, and is wonderfully 
ious in color. This 
s circular, which admits 
isual treatment. There 
hree windows at one end. 
facing the lawn and one 
ng into an inelosed porch. 
se windows conform to the 
, : a rele, as do the built-in cup- 
LIBRARY IN THE RESIDENCE OF J. G. MILBURN, ESQ rds at the opposite side of 
George Cary, Architect e room. Behind traceried 
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RESIDENCE OF GEORGE L. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


doors are shelves filled with rare old glass. The wainscot is of Here is a veritable treasure-house of old furniture and portraits 
mahogany, toned a beautiful brown, and above this is brown leather rare china and silver. There is a spacious dignity about this house 


meeting a ceiling of a_ paler 
shade. The fireplace is of 
marble of a warm brown tone, 
and upon the hearth are bronze 
andirons of old Spanish design. 
The furniture is mahogany. 
The chairs are upholstered in 
Cordovan leather. in soft shades 
of green, brown, dull red, and 
orange. At the windows are 
long curtains of silk rep, the 
color of the walls. <A few dull 
gold frames provide high lights, 
and a unique shade of Tiffany 
glass, hung low over the table, 
shows a fine color harmony of 
greens, browns, ambers, and 
soft purples. The charm of this 
room cannot be conveyed in 
black and white. 

Another Delaware Avenue 
house of unusual interest is the 
home of Harlow C. Curtiss, 
Esq., designed by Esenwein and 
Johnson. The exterior, with 
its dull red bricks, white trim, 
and green blinds, promises a 
fine colonial interior, and no 
disappointment is felt when the 
threshold has been crossed. 








RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM S. WICKS, ESQ. 


Green & Wicks, Architects 


which is often lacking in the 
modern colonial dwelling. There 
is no crowding of china and 
old furniture here. Every old 
piece has its setting, and is 
not disturbed by its neighbor. 
Many collectors of things colo- 
nia] might take to heart some 
of the lesson taught by these 
rooms. 

The hall is toned in yellow, 
from which opens a reception- 
room, hung in a plain color, 
which is not quite terra-cotta 
nor quite mahogany. It makes 
an admirable background for 
the deeper tones of the old fur- 
niture, and for the pictures in 
dull gold frames. Among the 
old canvases is a fine allegorical 
painting by Benjamin West. 
The beautiful mantel is sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns, 
with capitals in gold. This 
treatment was suggested by an 
extremely interesting old fire 
frame of gilt that had long been 
a family possession. The archi- 
tects have been very successful 
in working out the scheme. 
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RESIDENCE OF ROBERT K. ROOT, ESQ. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


The mistress of the house has added to the beauty of the plan by th itmosphet re are two sideboards covered 
keeping the mantel very simple. A fine old clock and two eandle- ind old $ te, several serving-tables, cup- 


sticks of fire gilt fit into their places as if made for this room alone. boa 


portraits of distinguished men 


The furniture of the room is of Heppelwhite and Chippendale and e e mant rely simple. It is faced with brick 


design. The upholstery is 
all in mahogany tones, and 
the effect is pleasing and 
unusual. The woodwork 
here, as elsewhere, is white 
and very well designed. 
The pictures in the 
house form a notable col- 
lection. Over the mantel 
in the library is a rare 
portrait of Washington, 
and in the dining-room are 
a number of extremely in- 
teresting family portraits. 
The walls of the library are 
a strong deep green, and 
those of the dining-room 
are in a mahogany, a color 
several degrees lighter than 
the shade chosen for the 
reception-room. The din- 
ing-room lingers long in 
the memory. It is of gen- 
erous dimensions, and fur- 
nished in the finest examples 
of eighteenth-century cab- 
inet-making. There is 
nothing in the room to mar 





the same color as the walls. 
An unusual piece of old 
mahogany is a two-paneled 
screen, showing a simple 
design in inlay. The bed- 
rooms have many conve- 
niences that were not known 
in the eighteenth century, 
but the quaintly flowered 
valls and four-poster bed- 
steads give the old-time 
flavor, and the unity of the 
house is preserved. 

On Delaware Avenue is 
the old Wileox homestead, 
‘ull of historie associations. 
An interesting bit of mod- 
ern history is connected 
vith it. for in the library 
Theodore Roosevelt took 
oath of office, September 
14, 1901. This house has 

beautiful dining-room in 
1e new part of the house 
built by Mr. George Cary 
of Buffalo. The fine white 
paneling makes an effective 
setting for old portraits and 
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DINING-ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF ANSLEY WILCO x 
George Cary, Architect 
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old furniture 


J. G. Milburn, Esq. 
Buffalo’s historic houses. 
tive, and is another exam- 
ple of Mr. Cary’s work 
The Country Club house is 
also the work of this archi- 
tect. The interior decorat- 
ing was done by Prentice 
of Buffalo. 

The city has been for- 
tunate in its architects. 
Whether the dwellings are 
the work of Buffalo de 
signers or out-of-town men, 
there is a refreshing absence 
of the monstrosities that 
are found in most cities. 
Impossible turrets, towers, 
and domes are not in evi- 
dence. The colonial style 
has been extremely well 
handled, and there is every 
variety—Northern, South- 
ern, and pure Georgian. A 
notable example of South- 
ern colonial is the home of 
Dr. Alexander M. Curtiss, 
on West Ferry Street, built 


Another house which is closely associated in the 
minds of Americans with the Wilcox homestead is the home of 
This will always rank first in interest among 














DINING-ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE OF HARLOW C. CURTISS, ESQ. 
Esenwein & Johnson, Architects 


by Esenwein and Johnson. ‘This is as fine in its way as the house 
of his brother on Delaware Avenue. Both are splendid speci- 
mens of two types. The furnishings of the West Ferry Street 
house are in the spirit of the colonial period. The rooms have 
all the charm that white 
paneling and old furniture 
can give to an interior 
and the charm here is very 
great 

The West Ferry Street 
homes are many and inter- 
esting, and some of them 
will be discussed in a later 
articl The Albright 
house, built by Green and 
Wicks, is here. It is late 
French Gothic. Seen from 
the street, through a long 
vista of trees, it has the 
character of an old 
chateau. Not far from 
this house is the pictur- 
esque, vine-clad home of 
George P. Sawyer, Esq., 
which was the first Buffalo 
house designed by Green 
and Wicks. 

The city has now more 
than a dozen homes built 
A BRICK HOUSE WITH TILED ROOF, ESENWEIN & JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS by these gifted men. 
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The library is particularly attrac- 

















A BACK-YARD STUDY 


“ TYPICAL city back yard,” 
wailed Grace from the rear 
window of an _ unpretentious 


modern house, into which we 
had just moved. ‘We are told,” she 
added in a mocking tone, ‘‘that one must 
overlook the shortcomings of one’s neigh- 
bors, but in this case I should say it were 
better to practice the hop, skip, and jump 
method in regard to our own delinquences, 
and get what comfort we can from close 
observation of green things beyond the 
boundary line of this arid inclosure.”’ 
It did seem a place of few possibilities, 
that little oblong plot of twenty by forty 
odd feet, boxed in as it was 


on two sides by high wooden p= — 


fences, and saved only from the 
perfect likeness of a pen, by a 
low picket-fence across the 
rear, through which we caught 
glimpses of awakening spring. 
Tall trees on the other side, 
stretched out bare beckoning 
arms, inviting us to hold coun- 
cil. As a result, it was moved 
and seconded, that we should 
put ourselves in harmony with 
nature. Ours should be a green 
environment, and that, without 
delay. 

In following out this color 
scheme, a pot of paint, and a 
brush in the hand of Grace, 
soon transformed the dun-col- 
ored wall into a fresh mossy 
green, and with the trees over 
the fence nodding approval, and 
sending out little buds and 
shoots of sympathy, we went on 
with the work. 

The hire of a man at fifteen 
cents an hour, and the cost of 
sods and some fertilizer, was all 
the expense that we incurred. 

For less than ten dollars our little lawn 
was made, the path graded, and our bor- 
ders dug and edged. 

By the time the work had progressed 
thus far, it had become evident to us, that 
although the earth had brought forth 
grass, ‘the herb yielding seed after its 
kind,” and although we had watered dili- 
gently every aspiring blade, and had kept 
our grass fresh, cool, and green, no spot 
had we, out of the sun’s rays where we 
could rest from all the work we had done, 
and see “‘that it was good.” 

Therefore we set to work to make an 
arbor. At the foot of the garden, and 
about four feet in front of the picket-fence, 
we set two poles, seven feet in height and 
five feet apart, joined by a strip across the 
top. On this strip we nailed laths, ex- 
tending to the top of the low pickets at 
the back, and making a sloping latticed 
roof. A strip of wood was curved high 
above the front for an arched top. All 
this was painted the same green. 


By SUSAN E. W. JOCELYN 


A woodbine against the high side fence 
grew rapidly, and was trained across a 
stout wire arching the garden path, and 
the vine clambering on soon reached the 
arbor, forming a soft green canopy 

It has been said that one want supplied 
suggests another. The truth of this 
axiom was plainly demonstrated, when 
comfortably seated in my own little bower, 


I attempted to satisfy an inner craving 
with a sandwich, while I surveyed the 
works of God, as shown by the creations 
of my own hands. 


A CITY BACK YARD 


“Grace,” I whispered to that individual 
who “prone on the ground extended | 
in the vain hope of reaching so! 
little weeds on the farther side of our 
widest border, “‘Grace, I don’t like sitting 
under my own vine, minus the fig-tre 


Don’t stir, Grace, but casually lift your 
eyes toward those upper back windows. 
I see no less than three pairs of eyes 
looking down at us. I prefer some seclu- 
sion myself. I like to be lord of my own 
castle. 


Grace,” I insisted, as though sh« 
were opposing my plans, “ 
tree, immediately. Shade is the one thing 
needful here.” 

On the following day, my shade-tree 
was set directly in front of the bower. 
It was a broad, stubby one, and was so 
placed as to hide us from the view of our 
neighbors, when we chose to sit upon thy 
low seat within the sacred 
Later, the woodbine’s large clustering 
leaves, and long dark bunches of berries, 
made a drapery so heavy that my identity 
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Here I could 


out fear of prying eyes. 


fruit-trees over the fence never 
but talked to us fitfully, and in 
\t proper times they threw 


f little white perfumed notes of 


ment to us. They suggested a 
r something high above our gar- 
thing green against the dazzling 
would cast a shadow on our lit- 
Straightway a grape-vine was 
id trained step by step, diver- 


ver the dark green fence, then 
» the top of a tall pole at one end 


len, and then diagonally across 
path and grass to the corner of 
the house, its curling tendrils 
dancing in the breeze, and cast- 
ing shadows as if in mimiery of 
an antic fairy train in cloudland. 
Since those early days of 
landseape-gardening, our flower 
borders show narrow’ outer 
edges of summer snow, for we 
planted the hardy white candy- 
tuft for boundary lines. Lilies 
of the valley, daffodils and tulips, 
bachelors’ buttons, the bachelors 
showing decided preference for 
blue, mignonette with its deli- 
cate perfume, and gay riotous 
poppies, each in its own good 
time, checker these borders with 
be auty. 
Rising above the glowing 
beds, holding fast to the green 
all, and throwing over its top 
i complete eestasy of yellow and 
hite blossoms, the fragrant 
neysuckle makes a_ perfect 
ne for bees on a sunny after- 
nin June. Humming-birds 
ne also to the blossoms. 
The delicate-leaved clematis, 
h its fine white sprays, and 
ie, entangling itself with all 


VW 


bors on the fence, and dashing 
the other side, has appropriated 
ible props in the direction of 


all are the roses, not many to 
t remember, our garden is still 
grace.’ ‘Mrs. John Lang’ 


all her aristocratic beauty. Be- 


a plebeian blush rose, knowing 
1d looking modest. The moss- 
g to realize that she is one of 
her race, yet ever conscious of 
ne of pure-blooded ancestors, 
ler own with dignity, not far 
faintly blushing beauty, the 


rgaret Dickson, one of the fair- 


June roses. 


re still many possibilities for our 


Many plans await develop- 


ereby we might take Fancy for 


but recognizing our Monday 
mitations, we follow Reason as 
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The Vital Things in the Home 


THE FIRST ARTICLE ON SUCCESSFUL FURNISHING AND DECORATING ON $3,500 A YEAR 


ITH a yearly income of three 
thousand, five hundred dollars 
less than three hundred dollars 
monthly—no very large sum may 

be spent on furnishing or decorating. When 
the: items of food, fuel, clothing, and inci- 
dentals have received due consideration, it 
is probable that but a small proportion of 
the yearly income may be set aside for the 
purposes suggested. The furniture and deco- 
ration problem is further complicated by the 
fact that even the small proportion men- 
tioned must frequently be of uncertain and 
fluctuating character. The compilation of 
anything like exact statistics is prevented by 
the accompanying fact that no two families, 
individuals, or households recognize pre- 
cisely the same needs in the way of furniture 
and decoration, no two families, individuals, 
or households being endowed with precisely 
the same opportunities and conditions of this 
order. There are those just now facing for 
the first time the home-maker’s efforts 
and problems, those who are planning to 
“begin all over” in this direction, those 
who must satisfy their artistic souls slowly, 
if at all. 

But certain general and helpful rules may 
be laid down for the assistance of all these 
strugglers, of whatever stage and status. The 
adoption and following of certain true and 
reliable principles will aid much in the way 
of satisfactory and pleasurable expenditure, 
initial or otherwise, and will greatly min- 
imize the possibility of mistakes. 


The first of these basic principles might be 
thusexpressed: Buy slowly, and ajter definite 
thought. 

“The Blank’s house is positively dis- 
tressing,”” recently mourned an artistically 
inclined woman, mentioning the home of well- 
meaning but unfortunate friends. ‘‘Almost 
every article in it is attractive, considered 
separately; but, as our Parisian friends 
would have it, almost every article seems to 
swear at everything else.”’ 

Who has not known homes—homes that 
should, by rights, have been more than 
ordinarily attractive—spoiled in this way? 

Other homes—and oh! how many—are 
spoiled, and the life lived within them ren- 
dered exceeding unprofitable, because, in 
addition to haste in buying, there has been 
added the usually concomitant fault of fail- 
ing to purchase for permanent use and 
enjoyment. 

% 

Purchase for permanency. Here is the 
second rule. 

Up in the big attic—the crowded attic, 
moreover—of a certain artistic house may 
be found the numerous discarded objects that 
were successively necessary to teach the now 
wise and clever home-maker this important 
lesson. Chairs that stubbornly refuse to 
“go” with any other kind or variety of 


By ETHEL M. COLSON 


furniture; china, draperies, table-covers, and 
sofa-pillows that mutely confess to a similar 
rigidity of disposition; rugs that became 
positively unbearable because of startling 
tints or an unpleasant tendency to intrude 
themselves perpetually upon the distressed 
observer; curtains and pictures, jardiniéres 
and candlesticks, lamps and hassocks, deco- 
rated fire-shovels and cheap statuary, all 
manner of bad and sad things that never had 
the slightest excuse for being, are included 
in this collection. The successive retirement 
of each particular article marked a step 
onward and upward in the artistic taste of 
the wise woman who learned her lesson 
slowly. Because the superseded specimens 
are so poor in quality or flimsy in character, 
she hesitates to burden other and financially 
poorer people with them; an inherited dis- 
like of destroying anything is potent to 
delay the absolving bonfire. So there in the 
attic the things remain always, lasting, re- 
proachful mementoes of her artistic sins. 
The consideration of this woman’s domestic 
tragedy—only bearable in that it came upon 
her slowly and she was seldom compelled to 
live with the atrocities after their true 
character became evident—brings us to a 
third suggestion, worth reading twice. 
# 

Choose good lines, good colors, and good 
designs always, and as a primary considera- 
tion. Buy jor simplicity, strength, and beauty, 
in the order named. 

Not because beauty should be last con- 
sidered—the final suggestion—but because a 
combination of strength and _ simplicity, 
joined to reasonable care in the way of 
selecting colors, is usually enough to insure, 
to create, beauty. Few things that are both 
strong and simple could be truthfully de- 
clared unattractive; even the question of 
color is, as a rule, included in this scheme 
of decorative salvation, since the unwritten 
and often unrecognized law of his being 
generally holds back from glaring mistakes in 
regard to shading or tinting the creator of 
the strong and simple idea. 

The famous advice given by Morris, to 
have nothing in your house that you do not 
know to be useful or believe to be beautiful, 
might well be again quoted in this connec- 
tion. Only, as you value the basic tone of 
your own character, as you respect the 
eternal verities, do not pretend to believe 
anything beautiful until such belief really 
comes to you. Choose it, if you will, because 
taste and knowledge undeniably superior to 
your own have so stamped it, just as you 
would choose the undesired article of diet 
prescribed by your physician but not yet 
personally appreciated; but until the mooted 
article so grows upon you as to seem to be 
beautiful to your inner sense of beauty, do 
not attempt to believe, to make them so. 
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For the fourth rule or suggestion: 

Always select things that will harmonize 
with many others. 

In the work of furnishing and decorating, 
as in the larger life of the busy world of men 
and women, the “greatest good of the greatest 
number” should always receive considera- 
tion, harmony with and of environment being 
reckoned the next important factor. A line, 
tint, or article satisfyingly lovely by itself 
may appear hideously unattractive when 
placed in unsuitable or inartistic surround- 
ings. The color scheme of delicate pink or 
yellow, toward which your inmost heart 
yearns, may be all your fancy paints it, 
regarded as a color scheme merely; but how 
will the “utility” furniture of which you 
must still make use appear in connection 
with it? The “perfect little gem”’ of a pale- 
blue-and-gilt parlor or drawing room might 
be delightful if occupied but seldom—tre- 
served for formal occasions—but, since it 
must also serve as the family living-room, 
what about the possibilities of those spindling- 
legged gilt chairs for purposes of reading or 
lounging, and could you comfortably live up 
—or down—to that superabundant, pale- 
toned ornamentation every day? That new 
chair, or table, or vase, or bookcase, 
admirable by itself, and as viewed in the 
salesroom, surely, but will it slip harmoni- 
ously in among the partly worn articles that 
must surround it, or will its advent demand 
an entire new set of library furniture, or the 
sacrifice of your own peace of mind? And 
supposing the vase to be the object of con- 
sideration, might it not be possible that a 
lamp or candlestick, promising greater oppor- 
tunities for real use, with equal possibilities 
for beauty, would better be purchased? By 
a little pondering of these problems, rule 
number five is easily reached. 

* 

Invariably sacrifice the purely ornamental for 
the comfortable or useful. Do without the 
things least really or frequently needed, first 
of all. 

Have a living-room, thus, rather than a 
reception-room, if both cannot be managed; 
a simple parlor, rather than an elaborate 
“drawing-room” out of all keeping with the 
rest of the establishment or the manner of 
family living; a pleasant dining-room in 
preference to a little-used library; a library 
rather than a parlor, if the family taste runs 
to books. Follow a similar rule in regard to 
furniture and decoration. Strong and simple 
furniture need not mean uncomfortable 
chairs and tables; it should, indeed, mean 
quite the opposite. ‘Good’ colors may be 
none the less pleasant to the eye, even to the 
philistinic eye and vision still partial to 
strong, unmodified reds and yellows. The 
“comfort before mere self-centered beauty” 
principle needs undaunted upholding at 
present. The cause of artistic furnishing 
and decoration sometimes—nay, oftentimes 
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—needs saving from its friends. To the 
intent that this necessity may not become 
too clearly or frequently apparent to un- 
sympathetic, irreverent eyes and _intelli- 
gences, remember rule six: 

a 

Have a_ well-studied, well-planned color 
scheme in mind, and adhere to it; no matter 
what changes may be found from time to tume 
necessary, keep close to the basic plan. 

Nor need the observance of this rule work 
toward monotony in any degree. The selec- 
tion of a red, buff, or green hall, for instance, 
need commit the chooser to nothing save the 
selection of colors for all the rooms opening 
off or near it that will be complementary or 
harmonious. Without going into particulars, 
consider how many colors might easily be 
chosen—with what infinite variety of tints 
and shading for each color—with any one of 
the suggested colors for a basis. But by the 
selection of one good, strong color for a 
permanent key-note, glaring mistakes will be 
the more easily avoided. The “mental 
toothache,” pathetically described by the 
sensitive color-student, from whose place at 
the dinner-table two walls, one aniline red, 
the other mad with tempestuous swirls and 
furies of crude, hard, peacock-green and 
yellow, were daily visible, may be thus pretty 
surely avoided. The basic color-note will also 
serve to hold the whole color structure 
steady, no matter how frequently the rooms 
about are redecorated or refurnished, nor if 
this happens to the household in part or 
whole. Dark woods or white paint, in this 
connection, will seldom be found out of 
harmony with any good tint or color. It is 
a good rule to have the coloring lighten as it 
passes upward from the floor. 


* 

It is not a bad plan to choose colors, by 
the way, as a particular beauty once declared 
that she rejected possible husbands, by a 
simple yet original and effective process of 
elimination. 

“T consider the man at breakfast,” she 
explained, when interrogated upon the 
subject. “‘At dinner-time most men are 
bearable; luncheon would be taken with him 
comparatively seldom. But breakfast! And 
on rainy mornings! I shall consider no man, 
matrimonially speaking, until I can face the 
prospect of three hundred and sixty-five con- 
secutive breakfasts, to be disposed of in his 
company, and with a due proportion of dull 
days and moody moments, without flinching; 
and that is a great deal to ask in connection 
with a mere human creature of flesh and 
blood.” 

It is, indeed; and yet the lasting and 
“livable,” not to say lovable, qualities of 
both matrimonial partners and schemes of 
decorative furnishing are eminently impor- 
tant. When in doubt, stop and think a 
little. And think, more especially, of the 
three hundred and sixty-five hypothetical 
breakfasts, with a due proportion of dull 
mornings and cloudy moments! If the color, 
as the possible husband, fails to stand the 
test in triumph, choose another that can. 

And for rule number seven—the summing- 
up rule—consider this idea: 

Let the furniture and decoration of the home 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


be a clear and fairly representative reflection oj 
the family or personal taste. 

To perpetually look at, use, or be brought 
into subconscious contact with an article, a 
room, a so-called home, not perfectly con- 


genial—perhaps utterly distasteful—this is 


to wear upon, to fret, to distress important 
centers of life, energy, and happiness in most 
severe and unnecessary manner 


For specific suggestions in the way of 


furnishing and decorating well and inexpen 
sively, add to the rule of buying slowly and 
for permanent results, the determination to 
wait for the good things, even if a mild degree 
of privation becomes occasionally necessary 


thereby. Better fill the rooms slowly, better 
indeed live with them empty, than pronounce 
indefinite sentence of poor company upon all 


the members of the household. And this 
rule holds good, in so far as possible, to those 
who are endeavoring to make a fresh and 
better start in the way of house furnishing 
and decoration. ‘‘Make haste slowly,” par- 
ticularly where the new wine of higher artistic 
knowledge and perception must be poured 
into the old intellectual bottles, not yet, 
perhaps, quite ready to receive it; but when 


new articles are purchased, new plans put 
in action, see to it that they are good 
= 


Good plain rugs are quite as inexpensive 
as carpets, and are to be preferred, for 
reasons both artistic and hygienic. Painted 
floors make these ying possible, 
even if the coveted hard-wood surface is 
not immediately obtainable. Curtains of 
lace—fine, real lace—are desired of every 
woman; but choose curtains of plain net 
scrim, dotted muslin, or even cheese-cloth, 
rather than the cheap lace abominations 
Burlaps, denim, cretonne, or any of the 
inexpensive linen or printed cotton materials 
make the best and most effective hangings, 
couch-covers, and so on. Forswear all inti- 
mate acquaintance with the hideous and 
startling ready-made portiéres, beloved of 
the inartistic furnisher and the ‘“‘time pay- 
ment” department store, as you would for- 
swear all acquaintance with the evil one 
believed by many beauty-loving individuals 
to be directly responsible for all such igno- 
rantly infamous creations. True loveliness, 
not mere unmeaning richness of aj} 
or texture, this is what we are all seeking if 
our artistic consciences are in good working 
order, and this may be secured with t 
simplest, least expensive of materials. Real 
laces and velvets are never necessary 
most delightful effects. 

5 

In the way of furniture, the good mission 
or ‘‘art craft”? designs are alway ’ 
usually comfortable, and admirable in many 
ways. Well made, they will last a lifetime 
and lose no whit of their original, intrinsic 
value. For upholstered pleces, if these are 
deemed necessary to luxurious comfort, the 
good Morris chair and Davenport models 
should supply all that is needed. See to it 
only that the foundation lines are a 





direct 


and simple as possible, and that the supposed 
purpose of the article is reasonably well 
fulfilled and carried out. If furniture is 
selected for purposes of pure ornamentation 


ways a bad practice, at best a useless sop 
the unknowing Cerberus of mistaken 
irtistic premises—let it provide supposed 
lecoration only; do not attempt to compel 
other people to use it. Chairs, in particular, 
ld be of good, sensible outlines and pro- 
ions, should bear at least a semblance 
lation to the human form. The question 
lor in regard to upholstered furniture 
be treated in accordance with the color 
iples already brought out. 
tt 
china, the plain, pure white that may 
ilways be matched can never fail of attraction. 
All flowers, linens, and modes of table service 
well with it. The best of shapes may be 
| in this variety, and at about the same 
as the over-decorated, many-pieced 
’ that seem to be inevitable with certain 
iided housekeepers. For silver, the 
lesigns are invariably simple, and a 
e of use will not tire the eye or fancy. 
or pictures “the best or none” always. 
lt ensive photographs will supply the 
ieir kind, reliable reproductions of 
eat masters, for all who desire them. 
color is essential, why not really good 
vable sketches by struggling home 
aye, by the humble art student— 
than the cheap and depressing atroci- 
often seen? For table-linen and 
bath-room appliances and kitchen 
s, fire-irons and candlesticks, music- 
ts and the clocks of the household, 
nsive combinations of the useful and 
art may always be had these days. The 
ive buyer need only decide what is 
and take time to see that it is found. 
c 

1e minor essentials of comfort- 
| artistic living, arranged on the basis 
all income, let us close with the plea 
irrors that do not distort the reflec- 
sofa pillows that may be harmlessly 
on, the lamps that supply light, as 
nere spots of decorative color or 
ited designs of impossible animals or 
probabilities, the flower-pots and 
that really fulfill their avowed pur- 
he paper-knives that are something 
in carved sticks or ornamental 
the foot-stools that will support the 
f a tired and sturdy pair of pedal 
ext ties, the desks sufficiently solid as to 
he danger of spilled ink every time 
opened, the tables and stands un- 
ith a nervous tremor, the candle- 
hat really hold candles, the book- 
t really hold books; in a word, for 
hings’” of furnishing and decora- 

less than of all the rest of life. 
ese, in furnishing and decoration no 
in all phases and purposes of true 
ing, may alone be relied on to 
anent and soul-satisfying gladness, 
for two reasons: they are loyal 
al nding joys while still a single frag- 
emains, and they need be but infre- 
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To sum up the rules: buy 

plicity, strength, and beauty; buy 
ind after definite thought; buy for 

pel ency; and finally, make the home a 


col ent background for the life lived 
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THE LOG CABIN WITH ONE ROOM 


LOG cabin sounds like the South, but 
the cabins this article describes are 
on the shore of Lake Wilokenebacook, 
one of the Rangeley chain; and while 
extremely simple in appearance are most 
homelike and comfortable within. They are 
summer cottages, built for absolute comfort, 
and the interior decoration is very simple. 

It seems rather absurd that all the lumber 
used in the cabins must be paid for dearly, 
considering the vast amount of timber land 
about these lakes, where it seems as if 
enough trees for the construction of a log 
cabin could be cut down and never missed. 
But this is not the case, and these simple 
homes cost something. 

The first step, and the most important 
one, is the selection of a suitable site. This 
is a comparatively easy task, as the scenery 
about the lakes is most attractive to look 
upon during the summer. The next step 
is to clear out the underbrush and old stumps 
that are found in great quantities along the 
the shore. Some of the trees must be cut 
down, too, but some of them must of course 
be left standing, as shade is sometimes 
pleasant even in this northern state. The 
place where the cabin is to stand is cleared 
of everything, and the ground filled in with 
dirt and then leveled. 

THE FOUNDATION 

In some cases the foundation is built 
on the uneven ground, no care being taken 
to remove stumps or stones, and the effect 





THE FRONT OF THE CAMP 


By ABBOT McCLURE 


has been rather attractive. When I speak 
of foundations, I do not mean a stone wall 
or even one of brick, for these log cabins 
are houses without cellars. The foundation 
of a log cabin consists of four corner logs, 
resting on stones placed firmly on the ground. 
The logs are covered with a thick bark that 
must be removed in order to prevent decay 
before they are put in place. Thescene of 
action, so to speak, is a lively one at this 
stage of the game, with the ground covered 
with pealings, and the workmen hard at 
work with their draw shaves. After the 
logs have been prepared, the ends are 
notched so that when put together they fit 
snugly into place. The method of con- 
structing a log cabin reminded me of the 
time when I used to build houses with 
matches, making a square pile by crossing 
them one upon another until the proper 





THE CORNER FIREPLACE 


height had been reached. This is exactly 
how log cabins are constructed. After the 
logs have been laid until the walls are of the 
proper height, the door and windows are cut 
in. This impressed me as being a strange 
way of huilding, but most of the camps are 
built in that way. 
THE PORCH 

After the roof has been completed, the 
porch is the next thing to be built. The 
porch of a cabin is an important feature, as 
it is there you sit on pleasant days to look 
out over the lake and mountains. It is as 
much a social center as the open fireplace 
that is found in every well-built log cabin. 
It is around these open fires on cold days 
that a merry crowd gathers to watch the 
roaring fire of pine knots and birch logs. 

Log cabins vary in size, from those with 
one room to those with seven and eight. A 
one-roomed cabin is comfortable, and with 
an open fireplace it can be made a good 
little summer home. The cabin with seven 
or eight rooms is somewhat harder to ar- 
range, but even this may be accomplished 
with little trouble or expense. 

The cost of a log cabin varies of course. 
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THE LOG CABIN 





A COMFORTABLE PORCH 


with the size. The cabin of one room 

costs about $150, while those with seven 

and eight rooms cost from $450 to $600. 
FURNITURE 

The furnishings of a cabin may be as 
elaborate as those of any summer home, but 
simplicity is most appropriate. The living 
room is the first to be considered. It is 
usually in the front of the cabin, with the 
bedrooms in the rear, though at times it 
occupies the center, with the bedrooms on 
either side, and a splendid open fireplace at 
one end, in true Southern fashion. It 
contains a large table piled with books 
and papers of the day. Comfortable chairs 
are placed about, inviting you to try 
their hospitality. Near the open fire are 
couches piled high with sofa pillows, and 
the wood-box is a prominent feature of 
cabin furnishings, and must be kept well 
supplied. 

With pictures on the log walls, and a few 
simple pieces of bric-a-brac, the living-room 
is completed. The bedroom is quite as 
simple in its furniture, which consists of neat 
white enamel beds, dressers, and wash-stands 
of simple wood, and a couple of comfortable 
chairs. I was greatly impressed with the 
fact that, while lying in my bed, I could feel 
the cold air blowing through the logs where 
the oakum had been pulled out. The spaces 
between the logs are filled with oakum to 
keep out the cool night air and rain, but it 
is often faulty. 











A CAMP CLEARING 





HE style of engraving to be consid- 

ered in the present article is per- 

haps the most popular of all; and 

although mezzotint is, in the main, 
interpretative work, and therefore of neces- 
sity lacks the spontaneous inspiration of 
etching, still as it translates so perfectly 
the paintings of the school of Reynolds and 
Romney, and seems to reproduce even the 
touches of the painters’ brush, it possesses 
a real charm and exerts a powerful influence 
over lovers of art. 

The circumstances of the invention of 
mezzotint, and of the production of its first 
example, are well authenticated. Ludwig 
von Siegen, a soldier in the service of Wil- 
liam VI., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, was an 
enthusiastic art amateur, well acquainted 
with all the systems of engraving, and, work- 
ing out an entirely new method of his own, 
and keeping the secret of his invention 
strictly to himself, he at last was able to 
announce his discovery by sending a few 
impressions of his first finished plate to the 
young landgrave. This was a plate that 
would highly delight the young prince, for 
it was none other than a portrait of his 
mother, the Landgravine Amelia Elizabeth. 
With the impressions Von Siegen sent a letter 
vaguely explaining his process. 

This was in the year 1642, and for a dozen 
years Von Siegen preserved the secret of his 
invention, as it was not until 1654 that 
Prince Rupert, also a lover of art as well as a 
soldier, who had been roaming from one con- 
tinental town to another, found himself at 
Brussels, to which city circumstances had 
led the inventor of mezzotint engraving. 
Here the two men met, and a friendship 
arose, with the result that Von Siegen dis- 
closed his secret to the prince and instructed 
him in the technical details of the new pro- 
cess. Rupert set to work with the eager- 
ness of an enthusiast, and four years later 
produced the early masterpiece of the art, 
“The Executioner of John the Baptist,” a 
plate of marvelous power and of great size. 

The restoration of monarchy in England 





SPECIMEN,;OF MEZZOTINT GROUND 
Enlarged to about twice the scale of the original) 


MEZZOTINTS 


By ALFRED WHITMAN 





LADY DIANA CROSBIE 
From the engraving by William Dickinson of 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Painting 


brought Rupert back, and with | ent 
the art of mezzotint engravin 
Now, a few words as to the production of 
a mezzotint. The engraver takes a sheet of 
copper that has been well polished, a1 
after first marking parallel 
with chalk, about three-quart 
apart, he takes a curved « sO 
made that the edge is a series of ts, and 
placing this tool between the first two chalk 
lines, he rocks it to and fro, and very slightly 
moves it away from him at each stroke, 
until he works the instrument right across 
the plate and completes a series of zigzag 
dotted indentations in the metal. He per- 
forms the same operation in the next chalked 
division, and then again and again until he 
has covered the whole | 
operation is then repeated the other way of 
the plate, then diagonally, and on over 
and over again at different angles until the 
plate has been roughened eve! all over 
The tool that performs this r] ealled a 
cradle, or rocker, and the prox s termed 
“laving the ground.”” That the reader may 
quite understand the process, we have repro- 
duced a small piece from a partly “ grounded” 
plate enlarged to three times the scale of the 
original work. Now the task of scrapin; 
(another term for engraving in mezzotint 


begins. After the design to be engraved has 
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ransferred to the roughened metal, the 

er takes a tool, in form something like 

, and seraping away more or less of 

ghness, as the parts of his subject 

ré e to be light or dark, he gradually 
ps his picture, and in the end pro- 

the finished mezzotint engraving 

when printed, is so familiar to us all. 

style of engraving is suited to several 
of subject, but it is pre-eminently the 

| for portraiture. The first plate of 

as we have said, a portrait, and in 

anner the first plate engraved in 
England was a portrait—Charles II., by 
\\ im Sherwin, produced in 1669. The 
rt ce planted, soon established itself 
ttracted a number of artists—includ- 

ssibly Sir Christopher Wren—and 

tself so thoroughly English as to be 

by the French, la maniére anglaise. 

\ t proportion of the work of the paint- 
the Lely and Kneller period (the 

' the establishment of the new art), 

rraved in mezzotint, and it is surpris- 
quickly the technicalities of the 

were learned and the difficulties over- 
Beckett, one of the first practition- 

most excellent results, while 
and John Simon, who were em- 
n Kneller’s house to engrave his por- 
tween them scraped something like 
lred and seventy-five plates from 
ister’s canvases. Many of these 
ler the painter’s touch with won- 
and are highly esteemed by 


amateurs. 


luce 


why mezzotint engraving exer- 
gimate sway over collectors, is that 
the work is interpretative, yet each 
seems to have employed a differ- 


uage; or in other words, the work 
every engraver has its own indi- 
ities. And as each man worked 


less on lines of his own, it is easy to 
nd that a number of them intro- 
provements of manipulation that 
e attractiveness of the art. To 
} Von Siegen produced his first 
king from the lights to the 

no sooner was Prince Rupert 
into the mysteries of the process 
began his work by laying a uniform 
principle somewhat in the way 
lescribed), and then scraped from 
lack to the lights—a method since 
ly Abraham Blooteling, 
early engraver, who came to Eng- 
Holland, made further’ im- 

ts in the laying of the ground; and 
rge White, who was engraving a 
than John Smith and Simon, 

| the system of outlining the sub- 
ect etching, a practice that has been 
Isu lopted ever since his day, Richard 


+ 


adopted. 


Earl being accustomed to make most 


preliminary etchings. And _ so 
ery engraver seems to occupy a 
iche in the history of the art. 

1e reign of Anne, and still more 








so during that of her successor, painting in 
England declined to a very low ebb, and 
consequently mezzotinting suffered great de- 
pression. So much was this the case that 
towards the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the art almost died out. However, the 
darkest hour heralded a glorious dawn; and 
thanks chiefly to three men in Dublin- 
Beard, Brooks, and Miller—mezzotinting 
was kept alive, and going back to London, 
advanced so rapidly under the skilful hands 
of Brooks’s pupils, that from about 1755 to 
1810 plates were produced of the greatest 
beauty, that gained and still possess immense 
popularity. Of course mezzotint engraving 
owed much to the revival of painting, under 
feynolds, Romney, and their contempo- 
raries, for the works of these painters were 
exactly of the kind to bring forth the best 
qualities of the scraper’s art; but it is also 
true that the painting of the period was in- 
debted to the lesser art of the mezzotinter. 
As a result, the two arts advanced side by 
side, each giving the other help, and the 
painters and engravers worked in 
alliance. 


close 


e 

The first of the revivalists was James Mac- 
Ardell, who led the way to the greatest 
achievements of the art by his engravings 
from pictures by Vandyck, Rubens, and 
others of the earlier school, as well as from 
those by his contemporaries, Reynolds, Hud- 
son, and Ramsay. ; 

Working at the same time was James 
Watson, of whose nearly two hundred plates 
some sixty were from paintings by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. His best work was pro- 
duced between the vears 1765 and 1780. 
What a number of his engravings might be 
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named that would recall brilliant plates to 
the mind of the collector; but we can simply 
point out that it was James Watson whom 
Reynolds employed to engrave those sub- 
jects in which mothers are represented with 
their children. 

As the century neared its close, quite an 
army of engravers crowded upon the scene. 

There was Valentine Green, who during 
a period of some forty years engraved about 
four hundred subjects, and, working with 
great delicacy of touch scraped some of 
the finest plates. At the time of writing 
an impression from his “ Three Ladies Walde- 
grave,” after Reynolds, holds the record 
price for a mezzotint, of $2,940. With the 
name of Jonathan Spilsbury we remember 
the superb portrait of Miss Jacobs, which 
won a premium at the Society of Arts at 
the time it was engraved; and of the work 
of John Jones we have already seen a speci- 
men in the portrait of Lady Caroline Price, 
reproduced in the second article. The 
original painting by Reynolds, from which 
this engraving was made, was sold a few 
years ago for £3,885. It is worth remark- 
ing that though Jones produced nearly fifty 
plates after Reynolds and Romney, he en- 
graved the portraits of only three ladies 
after each painter. 

Space compels us to pass over such illus- 
trious names as Richard Earlom, Thomas 
Watson, and William Dickinson—except to 
draw special attention to Dickinson’s por- 
trait of Lady Diana Crosbie, of the year 1779, 
and that we reproduce—to say a few words 
about John Raphael Smith. Among all the 
engravers the art of mezzotint has produced, 
J. R. Smith is perhaps the very best. His 
scraping has all the strenght and vigor of a 
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man who is complete master of his craft, 
while his training as a painter enabled him 
to add to his touch the true feeling of the 
artist. His plates number well over two 
hundred; and whether he was interpreting 
teynolds, Romney, Lawrence, Peters, or 
Gainsborough, he brought to bear upon his 
work the skill and talent necessary to give 
effect to each painter’s style. 

George Morland found an admirable trans- 
lator in Raphael Smith, as well as in his two 
relatives, William and James Ward; and 
these three mezzotinters produced some of 
the choicest plates, after the wayward 
painter, that to-day realize such high prices. 

As the century turned and the demand 
for mezzotints became greater, a difficulty 
arose in that the copper on which the en- 
gravings were done would not yield a suffi- 
cient number of impressions. As a remedy 
it was decided to work upon a harder metal, 
and William Say, in the year 1820, was the 
first mezzotinter to employ steel, in a por- 
trait of Queen Caroline. With the intro- 
duction of steel the art of mezzotint declined; 
for the harder metal would not yield impres- 
sions of the rich velvety quality obtained 
from copper. 

* 

Our résumé of mezzotint would be sadly 
incomplete were we not to mention the most 
important series of engravings that was 
published by J. M. W. Turner under the 
title “ Liber Studiorum.” As Turner trained 
a number of line engravers for his “ England 
and Wales” and “Southern Coast” series, 
so he trained a group of mezzotinters to 
reproduce a specially prepared set of draw- 
ings, made for the purpose of rivaling a 
set of studies by Claude. 
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FARM LIFE AND ITS 


. T is customary to speak of farm living as 
the acme of simplicity, and so it may 
be for the summer boarder on the ve- 
randa who sits about from breakfast to 

dinner, and sleeps between dinner and tea. 
But the wheels of the household machinery 
do not move even on a farm without power 
of some sort to run them, and life is far from 
simple for the housewife. A glimpse into an 
average farm kitchen shows that convenience 
is by no means carefully studied, and while 
due allowance must be made for the disad- 
vantage in water and light, there are innu- 
merable details in which marked improve- 
ment is possible. 





One of these is the economy of space. 
Usually the farm-house table is made to 
serve too many purposes. It is the bread 
and pastry table, the dish-washing shelf, the 
place where lamps must be filled and vege- 
tables prepared. This necessitates much 
handling of various utensils, much moving to 
and fro to replace them after use. Why not 
build instead shallow cupboards in the wall, 
with a fitted door hinged at the bottom in- 
stead of the side? When opened, this door, 
supported by chains from the wall at either 
side, may be used as a table where cake, 
pastry, and biscuit may be prepared for the 
oven. A hard-wood door would be best, but 
one of soft wood could be covered with a 
good quality of oilcloth, firmly tacked in 
place. This shelf should be neatly washed 
after being used, and when the door is closed 
over the shelves holding materials, many 
steps and much useless handling of boxes and 
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tins will have been avoided. A similar door- 
be faced with 
zine, and used for the cleaning and filling of 
lamps; wiping-cloths, chimneys, and 
as well as an oil-can, being kept in 
fitted to receive them behind this door 

The shelves for holding table dishes should 
open into the dining-room on one 
into a kitchen on the 
pantry space being omitted hese shelves 
should be of more than ordinary width, yet 
not so wide but that dishes placed upon the 


wicks, 


recesses 


} } 


Slade and 


other, unnecessary 


kitchen side may be reached from the dining- 
room. Thus the simple meals need not be 
carried through the door at all, but 
ready on the kitchen side may be serve 
the dinner-table with a single pair of hands 


and the fewest possible steps, the lowest shelf 


being always kept clear for this purpos¢ 

The stove and the kitchen sink, with its 
pumps, should be as near together as pos- 
sible, to minimize the lifting of water from 





the one to the other; and shelves above both 
will be found convenient for bread-raising 
and the storing of utensils continually in use 
A good general rule is to arrange all the fix- 
tures as near to the wall as possible, so as to 
leave no waste spaces around them to be 
cared for. 

The meals are, as a rule, more comfortable 
and refreshing when not served in the room 
where they are cooked, and tl hould be 
insisted upon, as the extra repos re than 
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SIMPLIFICATION 


nsates for the extra labor, especially 
ner. The kitchen should be small, 
nsideration being given to such an 
ement of windows as will be effec- 

carrying off heat and odors. A 
hand-lift may be arranged by any 
us younger son, or put in during 
nter by the village carpenter, to 

the cellar and kitchen, thus, by a 
planning, enabling the mistress to 


Sel p all the necessary provisions for a 


t one time. 
living-room is readily adaptable to 
fe, where the evening gathering of the 


amily makes space desirable. Instead 


Pay 


Pee Aer 
oP tae alg 2%. 


| parlor, bedroom, and dining-room, 
sacrifice the bedroom and combine 
lining-room and parlor, making a 
ig tractive living-room, at one end of 
may be served? If one 
the table spread between 
desirable where little or no labor 
ved, a simple screen between it and 
the f the room gives privacy to that 
part rcorner. In winter the table could 
be | at night and used as a study corner 
hildren, leaving a quiet space at the 
ot e for conversation between the 
the family, often 
doo to pass the evening in silence for 
r sturbing the study period. 
hoped that the Arts and Crafts 
so well advanced in cities, 
id like a household gospel from pole 
| beautify farm life all over the 


meals 
wish ‘ ] 


leave 


gTOV members of 


[t be 


now 
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A DISAPPEARING SOUTHERN 


N this day of the upspringing of “Arts 
and Crafts’? salesrooms, ‘Guilds,’ 
“Workshops,” ete., for the develop- 
ment and improving of the old 

hand industries, there is one humble 
Southern ‘‘craft”’ that seems to have been 
wholly overlooked. 

In reading Miss Mary White’s valuable 
work on “‘How to Make Baskets,’”’ I was 
struck with her omission of the old ‘‘split 
basket” of my youth. The omission set 
me to thinking of my old friend, and I 
made numerous inquiries for it, but with 
no success. It seemed for awhile that it 
must be one of those 
farm products that are 
fast being ranged with 
the “antique.” 

I was beginning to 
feel a sense of disap- 
pointment, but last au- 
tumn, when in _ the 
Kentucky mountains, I 
saw in the hands of a 
countryman a roughly 
made and very uncouth 
“split basket.” It was 
not what I remembered 
and sighed for, but it 
brought back vividly 
the memories of the 
past, when a chubby 
child on a_ plantation 
was very familiar with 
many varieties of ‘“‘split 
baskets.”” First, and 
most important, was 
grandma’s key basket—a smooth and 
beautiful specimen made of _ small 
“splits,” which contained the household 
and farm keys, beginning with the aris- 
tocratic brass key that unlocked the 
big mahogany wardrobe, where grandma 
kept many delights for small people, 
and ending with the big plebeian “meat 
house” key of rough iron. Then came 
the large feed or “‘bushel baskets,” in 
which shelled corn and coarse salt were 
carried to the cattle, hogs, and horses. 
Then the “‘chip basket’ that small picka- 
ninnies filled with chips for the cook to 
start the kitchen fire with, and last and 
least the chubby child’s own little doll’s 
basket, about the size of a sparrow’s nest, 
that Uncle Sim had made. 

The sight of the mountain basket fos- 
tered a strong desire to own one or more 
of the baskets of my youth, but I could 
find none for sale in the country store. 
After reaching home [I still had the basket 
hunger, and one afternoon while waiting 
for a car on a quiet street that continues 
on to a country road, I saw a large farm 
wagon, drawn by a pair of handsome 
mules, and loaded with the ‘‘bushel 
baskets.”’ I crossed quickly and spoke to 
the driver, who was waiting for his .com- 
panion, idly drinking at a nearby pump. 
“Would he sell me one basket?” ‘‘Where 
did he come from?” He “reckoned”’ he 
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could sell me one—he ‘‘driv’’ in from the 
hills. ‘Please keep offen that nigh mule 
—he kicks.”’ Meantime he was handing 
down the basket, and I was at a safe dis- 
tance from the “‘nigh’” mule. A few more 
questions brought out the facts that he 
came from the mountain country and had 
no objection to supplying me with the 
name of his firm. They kept a country 
store and brought “‘truck’”’ to town, when 
they had a load, and sold it to the men 





OLD-FASHIONED SPLIT BASKETS 


who dealt in such commodities. The 
market was uncertain in the country 
a) 

When the basket was on the ground it 
looked a veritable “Jumbo” and I began 
to think of a very small house where that 
basket would have to stay. The basket 
seemed, as artists express it, a little out 
of drawing in that small space, but noth- 
ing daunted I wrote the firm and placed 
an order for a half-dozen that were not 
so ambitious in size and more in keepin 
with the dimensions of the rooms that 
would be their background. I asked 
that they be made fine and smooth, and 





gave the sizes with clearn 

little delay they were expressed to me 
The little ones were in the largest and 
that was neatly sewed in a coffee sacl 


A letter invited me to pull the tightly 
fitted package apart as “you need not 
be afeard of braking, they are made of 
tuff timber for ruff us.”’ 

I had been very explicit in my direc- 
tions and the order was filled with Chinese 
fidelity. I was possessed of one half 
bushel basket, very suitable for a scrap 
basket in a small room, one “ skiff shaped ” 
which was perfect for knitting-needles and 
ball, one twelve inches high, four inches 
square at the bottom and with sides flar- 
ing to the top which is eight inches square 
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HOME INDUSTRY 


It has a “bale” as my correspondent ex- 
pre it, meaning a handle. This too 
was an ideal waste-basket. There was 
another holding about a quart, suitable 
for any odd household use, and two very 
small ones that proved to be admirable 
holders for the ball of string on desk or 
tad 
5) 

Miss White has not included this varie- 
ty in her comprehensive book on the art 
of basketry yet the construction is simple. 
They surely are made of “tuff timber” 


for the wood used is 
white hickory. It has 
the bark peeled from 
the small pieces and is 
then cut into “splits” 
(small or large as the 
size of the basket to be 
made demands). 

The wood is naturally 
pliable, but the “ splits ” 
are dampened for weav- 
ing. The frames are 
made of oak or hickory. 
I have seen both used. 
In the older’ basket 
methods the joinings in 
the frames were made 
by cutting notches in 
the ends of the pieces 
and lapping and tying 
in the noteh with a 
strong white _ string. 
Later makers use a 


tack ich is not in my opinion sO 
desir as the tie, for the tack is apt to 
rust fi damp and finally break. 

Si buying my Kentucky baskets I 
havi d sent me from the Virginia 

intains two specimens. They are 
ver) oth and show skill in shaping, 
but | red and yellow stripes, which I 
thin] no improvement on the natural 
color of the wood, first, because it sug- 
vest mitation of the Indian, and last, 
be [ am sorry to say the dyes used 
are aniline and that prevents washing with 
soa] i hot water. 

[1 bellum days every farm had one 
or more skilled basket makers among the 
negi nds,’ but as the negroes have 
sought the excitement and higher wages 
of tl es. and the machine pictured in 
certain Eastern papers continues, like a 
hug mster, to spit out an incredible 
numl f complete baskets at every turn 
of it chinery and at prices that the 
hand le cannot compete with, I fear 
that ft split” variety will become a 
thir e past. 

[ts ing now seems to be confined to 
out-of way mountain districts, where 
neitl eam nor the ubiquitous trolley 
breal e stillness of nature. It is a 
good ttage industry,” for women as 
well an may become experts. It 


el sure, find ready appreciation. 
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A MODEL BATH-ROOM 


By MARY NEWBERRY 


F all the rooms in all the houses I have visited, a certain 


bath-room represents to my mind perfection. In it one 

ceased to envy the luxurious baths of the Romans or the 

crystal, naiad-haunted pools of Grecian fable. It was a 
combination of practical comfort and visual charm; the steam heat 
and mechanical contrivances of twentieth-century Yankeeland, with 
the color of shady woodlands, the erystal of flashing streams, the 
purity of Pentelic marble. To speak by the card, it was a green- 
and-white bath-room, measuring some twelve by fifteen feet—no 
mere hole and corner affair—and it connected with the bedroom 
and dressing-rooms of a happy married pair. I am sure it made 
them happier. 

The walls are tiled in soft green tiles of the hue called ‘jade’; 
the ceiling is covered with white-painted canvas; the woodwork 
is enameled white; the floor is white and gray mosaic, with border 
lines of green, and a long, sea-green rug (especially woven to match 
the walls) thrown over it. Everything, you see, is washable, can 
be kept, and is kept, immaculate. Splash as much as you please, 
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and the last drop can be wiped away, leaving no trace that the 
room has ever been used. 

On the right of the door is a white enameled cupboard; a long 
mirror makes its door; below are drawers for towels, bath-gowns, 
and similar supplies. Within, on heavy glass shelves, are medicines, 
hot-water bags, and family remedies, in surroundings of truly 
surgical cleanliness, which, every one knows, above 
and beyond mere housewifely cleanliness. Next comes the 
huge, snowy porcelain tub, with all the silver fixtures imaginable, 
hot water, cold water, sprayer, and a separate attachment for 
shampooing. Beyond is a shallower square tub, with hot and 
cold shower-bath. One can step from a warm, soapy bath and be 
rinsed off in gasping cold water. Or one may have a warm shower, 
secure in the knowledge of an automatic regulator that cuts off 
the hot water when a given temperature is reached. A long rubber 
curtain hanging from a ring overhead can be drawn around, if the 
bather fears drafts or intrusion. s 

In the end of the room is set the window, white enameled of 


as is far 
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frame and white muslined of curtain. A 
white enameled towel-stand in front of it 
holds a generous supply of napery, and 
there is room for more on the silver bars and 
hooks on either side. Near the window is the 
heater, and then comes a roomy wash-stand, 
with two basins. Over it a mirror is sunk 


AN 


E wanted a home having all the 
comforts of a well-planned city 
apartment, with its rooms on one 
floor, but we preferred to build 

it in the country. In order to make this 
practicable, many things had to be con- 
sidered, above all, the soil, for in a clay 
country, where moisture evaporates slowly, 
sleeping-rooms on the ground floor are most 
undesirable. After much searching we found 
a gravelly hillside, well drained and sunny, 
where the low, broad house would nestle 
cosily. 

The living-room with its big fireplace was 
the starting-point in our planning. To have 
it homelike and large was our object, and we 





‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


directly in the green tiles, like a pond in a 
meadow, without any impertinent § 


Under this a glass shelf runs 





holding various jars, salves 

the like, for toilet use. Everything, whether 
it be lavender-water bottle or soap-dish or 
sponge-holder is either in silver, porcelain 


SET-A-SPELL 


INEXPENSIVE SMALL HOUSE 


By M. C. NINDE 


were even more successful tha e hoped 
Next to its pleasant proportions i 


helps to combine the feeling of good chee 
with great restfulness; for, though the low 
ceiling is a strong yellow, and the walls a 
rich dark green, they blend harmoniously 
with the reds in the arch brick of the fir 
place and with the same reds repeated in 
the oriental rugs. Ivory-white paint gives a 
cheerful note, and brings out the tones of 
color in the old mahogany. With pieces 
ofcopper and brass, paintings, and shelves of 
books in bright bindings, there is ich 
brilliant coloring, but the general effect is 


THE SOUTHEAST BEDROOM 
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all prettily shaped and clear shin- 
e electric lights on either side of the 
ire silver, too, with tulip-shaped, 
alescent glass shades. There is an 

ll over the bath-tub, so that in 


rgency help might be summoned by 


in the tub 


his may be because the largest 
lighted wall space is devoted to a 
ictures in black and white—etch- 


Whistler, Haden, and Pennell—which 


rative as a group, without losing 
viduality and strength of treatment. 
house was named. An old New 

' seeing the room, exclaimed, 
a place where one likes to 


lings are all eight and a half feet 
gives acosy air to the rooms, 
gates as far as possible the long, 
hall that is the one undesirable 
f our plan. It is a necessary one, 
vs each room to be closed off from 





the rest of the house, so that it may have 
that homey feeling that is always lost when 
sliding doors are used. This hall affords 
good ventilation, and is especially 
pleasant in summer, as it opens at 





THE DINING-ROOM 
any sideboard which gives dignity to the 


room. 
A pantry a kitchen, and a maid’s room 
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is an English design that might have kept 
company with the valanced four-post bed- 
stead a hundred years ago. Opening from 
this room is a dainty white bath- 
room, where, in a high window, 














the back of the house into a garden , stands a row of pots filled with 
secluded enough for hammocks, , yo crimson geraniums. 
and surrounded by a hedge of bar- BINING \f \V/ / Across the hall is the guest- 
berry that promises constant en- Room KITCHEN) SERVT] CHAMBER room, with ancient black-walnut 
joyment in its flowers, fruit, and furniture, walls papered in shell- 
foliage. ) i e pink, and paint, ceiling, and cur- 
Across the small front hall, / el Ti TTT | lee a7 ~ BATH tains of ivory-white. This, too, 
where the coloring is the same as ween | HALL a / ) Ss) ~ has a white bath-room. 


in the living-room, is the dining- 
room. Here is continual sunshine 
from Japanese grass-cloth of gol- 
denrod color that covers the walls. 
A few old Japanese prints are the 
only pictures hung, and they, with 
the electric-light globes on which 
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LIVING 
Room 














a Japanese artist painted some 
queer black-and-white birds hurry- 
ing across a threatening gray sky, 
are not out of keeping. There is 
blue china for the table, and blue of the same 
shade in the rug. The ceiling and paint are 
ivory-white, and the curtains of ruffled bobbi- 
net. Some old pewter whale-oil lamps and 
plates seem to belong with the dark mahog- 
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The breadth of the house gave 
|} so much space on the upper floor 
that we have a bedroom eighteen 
by twenty feet on the front, a 
billiard-room still larger at the 
back, besides an airy hall and a 
trunk-room. 


\ 
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ROUGH SKETCH OF THE GROUND PLAN 

are behind the dining-room, and at the back 

of the house, looking out on the garden, is a 

large, sunny bedroom, with mahogany furni- 

ture and oriental rugs in pink and green. 

The paper, with its garlands of pink flowers, 
3 


Outside, the house is the simplest 
kind of cottage, painted yellow and 
white, having all the details of its 
finish colonial. The windows have 

twelve large panes of glass, and the front 
door, with its side-lights, is such as one might 
see in many Massachusetts houses of ancient 
date. The proportions of the exterior might 
be improved, but the house is livable. 
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AN AMERICAN LACE-MAKER 


HE American house- By EDITH 
wife has reached the 
point in her career when she no 
longer finds it necessary to sacrifice 
daintiness and art for durability in her 
household furnishings. When the rag car- 
pet gave place to the ingrain, the ingrain 
to velvet, and the velvet to polished floors 
and silken rugs in the homes of the land, the 
change brought a desire for more delicate 
and harmonious furniture and hangings, un- 
til to-day the well-appointed home combines 
the artistic, the dainty, and the reasonably 
durable. 
The result, naturally, of all this has been 
to create an American lace market, and the 


A. BROWN and she cK ple S hot only the 

most difficult stitches and 
patterns, but makes original designs for 
herself. 


AN UNUSUAL SUCCESS 

It is a step in the right direction, this de- 
sire for the cultivation of the higher arts of 
the needle by American needlewomen, and 
the realization by the American women who 
are the purchasers, that the finer things may 
be found on this side of the water. The 
custom of centuries has taught thi 
to look only to the convents of the Old Work 
for the production of the finer laces. It h 
been one of the fine arts, this making of rar 
lace, and the Old World has earned and kept 





LUNCH-CLOTH 


past few years have found needleworkers of 
ability gradually taking deeper interest in 
the weaving of the finer patterns of the deli- 
cate fabric. An expert lace-maker has been 
“discovered” in Chicago, the beauty of whose 
work rivals the lace workers of the Old World. 

Miss Wakley herself admits that she does 
not remember the time when she first made 
a bit of lace. Her art is a natural gift; she 
has never taken a lesson in the weaving of 
the designs or in the fashioning of a stitch. 
As a very small girl she was fond of studying 
the lace patterns in the household magazines 
and re-creating them for the use of the family. 
The making of the lace grew to be a pas- 
time, and she took pride in the cultivation of 
the talent, every year attempting more diffi- 
cult patterns. It was not until her work 
found its way into some of the stores, how- 
ever, and was there seen by lace connois- 
seurs, tired of searching Old World convents 
and watching heirloom sales of royal fami- 
lies in order to pay fabulous prices and se- 
cure fine fabrics, that Miss Wakley was given 
cause to consider her talent seriously. 

She works rapidly. Cobwebby threads 
are woven into exquisite patterns of duchesse 
and rose-point in an incredibly short time, 


DOILIES AND COLLAR 


its prestige in it. America has been too new 
and too busy building the foundation of its 
existence to think much of the finer things 
With the growth of great wealth, the desire 
for the things which will “live after’ has 
given encouragement to American talent, and 
hope for a market for its products 

The illustrations show a very large lunch 
cloth, with one each of sets of table and 
tumbler doilies to match, and a dainty collar- 


signing. A pillow-top, recently finished, has 
a central pattern of the fleur-de-lis caught to- 
gether with spider-webs, the most delicate of 
thread tracery. For another pillow-top she 
worked the owner’s monogram in exquisite 
design for the center. One of her achieve- 
ments is a fan made in rose-point, with de- 
signs in roses, thorns, foliage, and butterflies, 
naturally grouped. It was given a Tiffany 
mounting of mother-of-pearl, inlaid with 
silver and studded with diamonds 

It is not often that a prophet meets with 
honor in his own country, and the success of 
this craftsman should encourage others he 
field of lace-making while more limited 
than that of some of the other crafts 
many inducements to the needlewor 
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THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF THE HOUSEKEEPER 


By ALICE PELOUBET NORTON 


S one of the steps preliminary to the 
discussion of the home at the recent 
conference in Chicago on Woman 
and Industrialism, the following 

question was sent to a number of experi- 
enced and thoughtful women: What 
cial modifications in education, if any, would 
you recommend to meet the present-day 
needs of good housekeeping? 

The question is one of the deepest sig- 
nificance. For years special training for al- 
most every occupation has been provided. 
Even the colleges, supposed to stand for 
culture and for that knowledge which is 
proudly said to be of no use to any one, 
have been forced, by the demands of the 
times, to specialize to a certain extent, par- 
ticularly in the direction of preparation for 
teaching. Alone among the professions, 
home-making stands as one for which no defi- 
nite training has been demanded. 

This can hardly be because of a failure 
to recognize the importance of the home. 
Socrates is reported to have said, more than 
two thousand years ago: “In my opinion, 
a wife who manages her share in household 
matters well has as much influence as her 
husband on their prosperity; for, as a rule, 
it is the labor of the husband that brings in 
the money of the family, but the judgment 
of the wae that regulates the spending of 
most of it; and whilst houses in which these 
matters are well managed increase, those in 
which they are ill managed decrease in pros- 
perity.”” From the time of Socrates to the 
present, the home has been extolled, its 
importance magnified, its influence consid- 
ered paramount. Yet only lately has the 
suggestion been made that its management 
requires more skill and judgment and knowl- 
edge than is inherent in every woman. 

It is possible that the woman of Socrates’ 
time could adequately accomplish her task 
without special preparation, but the more 
complex life of to-day offers different con- 
ditions. How far is the woman of to-day 
able to meet these conditions and control 
the situation? 

There are many indications of an increas- 
ing demand for training of some kind. The 
general introduction of the household arts 
into the publie schools, university recogni- 
tion of courses in household administration, 
correspondence courses offered for those 
who are busy in the home and cannot leave 
it for study,— all these show a new and 
general interest. What is the reason of this 
widespread interest? Was the housekeep- 
ing of the past a failure? or is there a special 
need of to-day? 


spe- 





SOCIAL CHANGES 


Many fundamental changes in_ society 
have taken place within the last few genera- 
tions. The great industrial movements 
have affected the home in many ways. The 
differentiation of labor and the specializing 
of industries have taken much of the work 
from the home and many of the workers. 
Barrie, speaking of the introduction of the 
power-loom into Scotland, and of the ad- 
vantages it has brought, adds, as to the dis- 
advantages: “ Not in batches now are boys 
sent to college. The half-dozen a year 
have dwindled to one, doubtless because in 
these days they ean begin to draw wages as 
they step out of their fourteenth year. 
Here assuredly there is loss, but all the 
losses would be but a pebble in a sea of gain, 
were it not for this, that with so many of 
the family, young mothers among them, 
working in the factories, home life is not 
so beautiful as it was.” 

The concentration of the population in 
cities, itself an outgrowth of changed indus- 
trial conditions, is another factor affecting 
the modern home. With this centralizing 
of the population has come a loss of the 
simplicity that characterized earlier homes. 
Social activities have become greater, and 
outside attractions have increased, until 
much of the interest formerly centered in 
the home has been transferred to other 
forms of social life. Because of these or 
other changed conditions, there seem to be 
a great and increasing lack of responsibility 
on the part of parents, and a tendency 
to pass over to the school or other institu- 
tion the control and training that belong to 
the home. 


LOSS OF SIMPLICITY 


Modern discoveries and inventions, with 
all they have done to lessen labor, have on 
the other hand made life more complicated. 
The same skill which could control the 
simpler household of former days is not 
sufficient for that to-day. The proper care 
and supervision of even the material things 
of our homes demand a breadth of knowl- 
edge not formerly necessary. To furnish, 
for example, a modern house, to choose the 
few good articles of furniture from the mass 
of bad and indifferent, to secure harmony 
and beauty of design and form and color— 
all this is far more difficult than in the days 
when simplicity gave in itself a certain 
dignity and beauty; when, if not so many 
beautiful things were available, at least 
fewer ugly ones were flaunted; and when 
modern methods of manufacture had not 
devised flimsy and cheap imitations of really 
good articles. 

The very fact that additional knowledge is 
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available to-day increases the responsibility 
of the housekeeper. The woman of a gen- 
eration ago who served her whole family 
with food well cooked, palatable, and pre- 
sumably wholesome, at a cost that she 
could afford, had fulfilled her whole duty 
in this respect. To-day one who would do 
her best for her family must understand the 
meaning of the balanced ration, must know 
something of the nutritive value of the differ- 
ent foods which she selects, and must be 
able, at least in a general way, to vary the 
diet of her family according to different con- 
ditions of climate, of age, and of activity. 

For the woman of to-day who enters upon 
the path of home-making, the first essential 
is a training that will give a grasp of the situ- 
ation; a training that will conduce to inde- 
pendence, power of initiative, efficiency, con- 
trol; a training that will teach her to put a 
right valuation upon all that pertains to her 
life, to distinguish between the essential and 
the non-essential; above all, a training which 
will give high ideals of home life, not the 
vague and sentimental ideals which have 
been presented to us from time immemorial, 
but ideals based on a definite study of the 
problems of society. 

Miss Addams, in her “Social Ethics and 
Democracy,” reminds us that individual 
righteousness, and even family righteousness, 
are no longer sufficient for the demands of 
modern life, but that to these we must add 
social righteousness. This social righteous- 
ness can hardly fail to be fostered by a larger 
view of the home, by a truer conception of 
its function in society, by a more definite 
realization of its possibilities, than has ob- 
tained in the past. 

What training will give this? How far 
shall our ordinary methods of education be 
changed to produce these results? Not only 
a college education, but training in the sec- 
ondary school has, up to this time, stood for 
discipline of mind. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ABILITY 
TO DO 


“We are all willing to accept this as a legit- 
imate ideal, but when the recently inaugu- 
rated president of one of our great universi- 
ties says, in an address on University Ideals: 
“The higher institutions of learning should 
undertake to teach theory rather than prac- 
tice, methods of reasoning rather than meth- 
ods of doing things’; when we remember 
how closely the secondary schools follow the 
lead of the colleges; and when, turning to the 
great industrial schools of the day, we see 
their marvelous development and _ their 
thousands of students—we feel that between 
these two ideals there is a great gulf fixed, 
that one-half the world is gaining ability to 
do, the other half to think. We must have 
an education that cau bridge this gulf. 
Training for social life. for citizenship, for 
the home, must imply not only clear, able, 
definite thinking, but the power to translate 
thought into action. not only comprehension 
of underlying principles, but ability to apply 
these principles to different conditions. Abil- 
ity to do is as important as ability to think. 
Efficiency of the individual in social relations 
is the legitimate end of training. 


One can hardly understand society of to- 
day, much less be fitted to control so impor- 
tant a part of society as the home, without at 
least an elementary knowledge of sociology. 
The very function of the home must be de- 
termined in the light of its relation to othe: 
social institutions. Since the economies of 
consumption is largely a matter of home 
management, a study of political economy is 
important in the orderly management of th 
household. It is no longer legitimate to 
spend money freely when we have it, an id go 
without things when we have it not, but a 
definite division of the income, a knowle te 
of the proportion legitimately to be expended 
for shelter, food, clothing, and running ex- 


penses, is essential. Applied science is quite 
as necessary if one would understand, to say 
nothing of solving the many problems that 
arise in the modern home. Chemistry, 
physies, bacteriology, all find many applica- 


tions in home life. 

The president of a university which has 
lately recognized this work as worthy of a de- 
partment in the college says: ‘“The function 
of the department, will be to give students a 
general view of the place of the household 
in society, training in the rational and scien- 
tific administration of the home, and prepara- 


tion to serve as teachers of domestic science, 
or as social workers through various house- 
hold activities.’ He adds: “Theoretical 
courses, dealing with the economic, legal, 


} 


sociologic, sanitary, dietetic, and esthetic 
interests of the household, will be -supple- 
mented by practical work, all to be conducted 
on a strictly collegiate basis.”’ 

This recognition of the fact that the direct 
study of the home and its interests may be 
legitimate college work, suitable for men and 
women alike, will do much toward raising the 
ideals of the home, toward inducing women 
to take the training adapted to fit them for 
their life work, and toward the recognition 
of the fact that woman’s work in the home 
may have a definite economic value 


COUNTRY MILK 
By MARION TALBOT 


HE time of the year has come when 

many families are preparing to ex- 

change the conditions of city life. 

which are theirs either by choice or 
necessity, for the advantages of a sojourn in 
the country. There are many different con- 
siderations which have brought about this 
custom, and the number of people who take 
part in it is increasing every year. It is also 
probably true that more atten tion is paid, 
year by year, to securing right sanitary con- 
ditions at the summer resort, in order that 
whatever may be the other results of th 
pilgrimage, an increased store of health and 
strength and vitality may be secured. In- 
telligent care is given to the choice of sur- 
roundings. The character of the water 
supply is scrutinized, the method of drainage 
is investigated, and all the ardor of the 
modern hygienic enthusiast is brought to 
bear on the problem, much to the 
ment of the country denizen who has nearly 
rounded out his allotted years in 
of the perils surrounding him. 
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It is undoubtedly true that there is sometimes 
an excess of caution, or rather of that ill-advised 
and irrational fussiness which often comes from 
half knowledge, but it is also true that city folk 
seeking healthful conditions for little children in 
the country, not infrequently ignore causes of pos- 
sible harm which they might and should control. 
One of the most important of these factors, which 
may make for good or ill, is the milk supply. In 
spite of the widespread and growing interest in 
securing clean and wholesome milk, the subject is 
still thought of as a city problem. Most people 
seem to think that there is in country milk a peculiar 
attribute of wholesomeness, that it is inherently 
free from guile, and need not be the object of curious 
inquiry on the part of the new convert to hygienic 
reform. It is true that to some extent this attitude 
may be justified, but there are many circumstances 
under which it becomes almost criminal negligence. 
Accordingly, it is well for those who have the keep- 
ing of health in their charge, to know something of 
the possible dangers in the milk supply and the 
means of avoiding them. 


BACTERIA IN MILK 


Milk is not only an excellent food for children. 
but is an exceptionally good food for bacteria. If 
these microscopic organisms get into milk they 
thrive mightily under certain favorable conditions, 
and multiply in incredible numbers. The milk 
secreted by a healthy cow does not contain bacteria, 
but it is very quickly infected after it is drawn. 
The chief sources of infection are enumerated by 
Professor Conn, as follows: (1) the bacteria in the 
milk ducts, which are worked into the milk-can 
during the milking; (2) the dust that is likely to be 
floating in the air of the barn or milking-stall where 
the milk is drawn; (3) the milk-vessels, which are 
rarely washed perfectly clean; (4) the dirt and filth 
that are always clinging to the hairs of the cow, 
and which fall into the milk-pail during the milk- 
ing; (5) bacteria from the hands and clothing of 
the milker. It is also evdent that if the water 
used about the barn or milk-room contains bacteria, 
it will be by one means or another a source of in- 
fection. 

The word “‘bacteria’”’ stands in the minds of most 
people as a synonym of disease or death. For- 
tunately this is an entirely erroneous idea. There 
are many kinds of bacteria—the majority, in fact 
which are beneficent and helpful in their workings, 
while others are quite negative in their effects so 
far as human beings are concerned. Those which 
may be found in milk may be classed under several 
different heads. Most of them are quite harmless, 
some of them are useful in producing flavors which 
are prized in butter and cheese, some are trouble- 
some, and pruduce the souring of milk or sliminess, 
some are mischievious, and may be injurious to 
health, while others, less frequently found, and 
always introduced under conditions which are sub- 
ject to complete control, may cause certain spe- 
cific diseases, such as cholera infantum, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and probably scarlet fever, and 
tuberculosis. 


CLEANLINESS 


It is very evident that none of these bacteria add 
to the wholsomeness of milk. Inquiries, therefore, 
should be made as to the measures to be adopted 
to prevent bacteria from gaining access to the milk 
supply. The use of clean milk-vessels should be 
insisted upon. Modern scientific dairymen, who 
know that their profits will be made or marred by 
the bacteria in their products, realize fully the great 
practical importance of real cleanliness, and insist 
that the milk brought to them shall be conveyed in 
vessels that are perfectly clean. The ordinary 
farmer or housewife, on the contrary, has but little 
idea of what the term cleanliness really means. If 
a daily steaming of the pails and cans is not pos 
sible, they should be scrubbed with boiling (not 
merely hot) water and sal soda, rinsed in boiling 
water and turned upside down todry. They should 
not be rinsed in cold water, nor wiped with a rag 
or towel after scalding. Cans that are rusty should 
be condemned and destroyed, because they cannot 
be thoroughly cleaned and sterilized. 

Special pains should be taken to keep the cows 
clean; they should receive more care even than 
horses. Failure to do this is one of the chief causes 
of the rapid spoiling of milk. Another effective 





way of keeping dirt out of the milk is to use covered 
milking-pails, which reduce the amount of dirt by 
at least two-thirds. 

The care of the stable is an important matter. 
It is said that the practice of removing the cows 
to a separate clean room for milking, contributes 
decidedly toward improving the milk. The milker 
should be clean in his person and clothing, His 
hands, arms, and face should be thoroughly washed 
before milking. Under no condition should any 
person with any form of contagious disease, or en- 
gaged in the care of persons with such disease, have 
anything to do with the handling of milk. The 
milking should be done quickly, and the milk from 
each cow should be removed at once from the milk- 
ing barn, Straining should not be necessary if the 
milking has been done under cleanly conditions. 
It has no effect in removing the bacteria or increas- 
ing the keeping quality of the milk. 


COOLING THE MILK 


At this point comes one of the most important 
steps in the care of milk, and that is the cooling. 
It is of interest to know the reasons for this process 
in order that it may be conducted effectively. The 
changes which take place in milk and which are 
characterized by the term “spoiling” are due, 
not to the presence of bacteria, but to their growth 
and multiplication. If these can be checked or 
prevented, milk will keep or not turn sour. The 
rapidity of growth is dependent on temperature. 
Milk which is frozen will keep indefinitely, as the 
bacteria cannot grow at so low a temperature. 
As the temperature rises, the rapidity of bacterial 
growth increases, but at 120° most organisms 
grow very slowly, and some entirely cease growing. 
The temperature at which milk is kept is then of 
more importance in regard to its keeping than the 
number of bacteria it contains at the start. It 
has been found that bacteria may multiply five- 
fold in twenty-four hours at 50°, while they will 
multiply seven hundred and fifty-fold at 70°. 
Experiments have shown that it is easy, if milk 
is cooled at once after milking, and kept at a 
temperature of 50°, to keep it without curdling, 
for as much as two weeks. The keeping of milk 
is, therefore, more a matter of temperature than of 
cleanliness; and devices for fren > cooling milk 
and keeping it at a low temperature add greatly to 
the possibility of preventing curdling 


EFFECT OF VERY LOW iTEMPERA- 
TURE 


There is, however, another important hygienic 
consideration, which has heretofore been generally 
overlooked. While at temperatures from 50° to 
100°, the bacteria which cause the ordinary sour- 
ing of milk grow and multiply, a lower temperature 
is favorable for the growth and multiplication of 
other bacteria which tend to produce putrefac- 
tion, and render the milk unchulioeme. There- 
fore, although milk may be sweet and seemingly 
in good condition for use even when several days 
old, it is not wholesome. Old milk is never whole- 
some, and‘should not be used in spite of the common 
opinion that if it is still sweet it is in good con- 
dition for use. It is true that special precautions 
may be taken to have it oor em free from bac- 
teria from the start, in which case these conclu- 
sions would not hold good, but that condition is 
rarely met with in practice. It is rather a curious 
fact that the phenomenon of souring does not 
render milk unwholesome, but does cause it to 
be unpleasant to most people, while on the other 
hand the phenomenon of putrefaction does not in 
its early stages, at least, make the milk offensive, 
but does cause it to be unwholesome. 

Milk or cream which has the appearance of be- 
ing still sweet, but which in reality is stale and 
contains products of putrefaction, is known fre- 
quently to be the cause of cases of ice-cream or 
cheese poisoning. The process of freezing does 
not affect these harmful substances in old milk, 
and frozen cream must be regarded with grave 
distrust unless made of quite fresh material. 

If milk kept under ordinary conditions fails to 
turn sour in a few days, as it naturally should, 
there may be grave suspicion that preservatives 
have been added to it. Scientists are not yet in 
accord as to the effects of the use of preservatives 
on the health. It may be safely said, however, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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This Hall Table gives an idea of 
the beauty of the hand carving on many 
pieces of Tobey Hand-Made Furniture. 
Other designs are made severely plain, 
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An exact reproduction of an Old Colonial 
“Mantel Glass” again very popular. Typical 
overhanging cornice with pillars. Gilded in 
Pompeian Gold and burnished in Gold Leaf. 
Guaranteed not to tarnish. A very effective, 
beautiful glass for modern or old colonial home. 
$ 5 Delivered to cars, Cincinnati. Can't 
?T be duplicated for $50. 5 feet long 
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at our expense, money refunded if not pleased. 
Write for Catalogue of other Mirrors, 
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Etc., from $7.50 up. 
Everything sold direct on approval at actual 
workshop prices. A unique assortment un- 
equalled for beauty, originality, and value. 
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MONG the minor developments of 

the arts and crafts n nent non 

has been of greater interest than 

the revival of cross-stitcherv and 
bead-work. It would not be fair to us: 
the terms “arts and crafts” in connection 
with all the bead-work and cross-stitch 
embroidery made during the past few 
years, for a great deal of it has littl 
craft and no art. It is unfortunate that Y 
these expressive words cannot be copy 
righted, and used only where they bel 
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There is no reason wh 1 piece of « 
cross-stitched canvas or bit of beaa 
work should not be as l in its « 
as a hammered bow! or a tooled leather 
binding. The field is more limited, but 
within its narrow boundaries the possibili 
ties are equally great. In our grand 
mother’s time these limitations were ree 
ognized, and this is the chief reason wl ra 
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We sel! direct to user at wholesale prices and ship 
anywhere for inspection on receipt of price, freight 
paid both ways by us if goods are unsatisfactory 
and your money immediately returned. This ex- 
ceedingly comfortable chair is woven by hand in 
the best possible manner. Back and seat are 
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weathered. Price, $9.75. Retail value, $14.00. Cat- 
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popular fancy save in a limited 
id-work is, or was a little while 
the style.” If a thing is “all 
to-day, it will be forgotten to- 
lo make a thing fashionable is 
fl Mrs. Grundy is to 
as one shuns a plague, for 

il is fatal. 
something a trifle incongruous 
lern bead bag worked in the 
ind impossible landscapes of 


OF ting. 
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irs ago, carried by a modern 
modern clothes. The gown 
is do not go together, and the 
rseli is a little out of line. The 
lecidedly out of drawing. The 
ere consistent. In the roses and 
uur grandmothers expressed 
feeling, and at the time it 
However primitive the de- 
was a certain harmony about 
colors were admirably chosen. 
that our grandmothers knitted 
bags and reticules were bright. 
lames used color, not tones 
nor shades, but pure color. 
ids were luminous; the white 
opalescent, constantly chan- 
The brightest blues and reds 
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20% A 25-cent. Magazine for 10 Cents - - 
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“THE ONLY WAY” 
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TO-DAY will be reduced to Ten Cents per copy or One 
Dollar for yearly subscriptions paidin advance. In making this 
announcement the publishers are but carrying out the original 
plans formed at the inception of the enterprise, to give the 
largest and best magazine possible to produce for the money. 


V The success of the many splendid magazines in the fiction field 
whee at Ten Cents per copy is convincing proof of the increasing demand for good 

literature at a popular price. The publishers of THE WORLD TO-DAY 
’ 









can see no good reason why the magazines treating of the realities of life should 
not be sold for the same money. All other magazines in its class are now selling 


LOWEST RATES 





¥ at Twenty-five Cents per copy. THE WORLD TO-DAY therefore is the 
Ow — slg sagt gues quotations \ [4 pic meer in its field to adopt a Ten-Cent price. 
cost no ing. ri or 1 . : ; 
Gro. J. CHar.LtTor THE WORLD TO-DAY has achieved a success that was deemed impos- 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 








sible for any magazine to attain in the Western field. From the start it has had 
certain definite aims and purposes from whichit has never deviated. It has been 


our aim to instruct as well as to entertain; to furnish monthly the latest informa- 
LS tion in every department of human progress, presented in such a form that it 
would be a help and an inspiration to busy men and women who have not time 
















Have 
You Read 


BREWSTER S 
MILLIONS 


IF NOT BUY IT 
TO-DAY 


for extensive reading. In carrying out our ideals it has become daily more ap- 
parent that a Twenty-five Cent price is a bar to our reaching a large number of 
> the very people we desire to benefit. We are convinced that there are hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women, ministers, teachers, business men and 
A people in all walks of life who want such information as we are furnishing yet 
=v do not feel that they can afford a high-priced magazine. 

© THE WORLD TO-DAY has a wider mission and Wishes to reach a 

larger constituency than is possible for any Twenty-five Cent Magazine. 

The reduction in price does not mean an inferior magazine. The present high 
==> - standard will be fully maintained, and it is our purpose to do even better. Every 
WZ issue will contain at least 128 pages and over Ioo illustrations, many being in colors. 

NEW THE WORLD TO-DAY at Twenty-five Cents has been considered ex- 

Tye = cellent value. At Ten Cents it is the best bargain ever offered in the magazine 
4935 field. If you are not familiar with it look it up at your dealer’s or send Ten Cents 
K())) for a sample copy. Remember you get a Twenty-five Cent Magazine, and 
Om @ i ocd value at that, for but ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 











Anke an 
AWA Address THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 


1108, 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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$ 5:00 can be earned easily every week this summer by comply- 

~~ ing with the particulars and conditions which we will 
send to all who fill out this coupon and return to us. This offer 
expires August I, 1904. 


“The Way of the World” 
To the 


World’s Fair. 
Big Four Route 


To 
St. Louis. 


Daylight Entrance viathe Merchants’ Bridge— 
giving the assenger a fine panoramic view of 
the Mississippi River, Levee District and great 
Warehouse District of St. Louis. 
Ask nearest Big Four Agent for information or 
WARREN J. LYNCH, 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Name 


State. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 11 Exprepce Court, Cuicaco, ILL. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BAG WITH ALL-OVER 
DESIGN 


were quite different from the thick opaque- 
looking articles offered in the shops to-day. 
This is one reason why the modern bag 
when cleverly copied from the old one 
is unsatisfactory. It has none of the 
attractive color quantity of the old. Then 
—oh, grievous thing !—the new bag is given 
a glittering silver mount, and the finish- 
ing stroke descends. 
The soft silk mount 


i “ 
mage 
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ean answer. They must be taken for 
their present value, which is consider- 
able. 


There is a close relationship between 
cross-stitch designs and bead-bag pat- 
terns. Although the mediums are not 
at all alike, certain limitations govern 


each. The patterns in both cases must 
conform to angles. Curves pure and 


simple are impossible. Bead designs are 
less conventional than cross-stitch ones. 
A comparatively small space is covered, 
and there is no necessity for repetition, 
except that both sides of the bag must 
be: the same. In the sampler there 
are borders and lines of _ inclosure, 
and precise rows of alphabets. When 
the bead bags are finished with borders, 
they follow sampler patterns, and when 
samplers display landscape effects, they 
follow bead-bag principles. The pretty 
strawberry borders the trefoil and car 
nation bands, are found on some of the 
early bags and are identical with the 





of the old bag was 


one of its great at- gd 
tractions. Green “~s yh. 


was apparently the 
favorite color—that 
dear old-fashion 
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green that we see 
in bonnets and ¢a- 
lashes of the 1830 
period. What has 
become of this green? 
Is it a lost dye, or 








simply out of fashion? 

Old pieces of. 
cross-stitch show this 
green and many other colors of kindred 
beauty. Much of the charm of these 
pieces is undoubtedly due to the softening 
influence of time. In the beginning many 
of the cross-stitch articles were as bright 
as the bead bags. Beads do not mellow 
with age. They have this advantage or 
disadvantage, according to the point of 
view. Whether or not the old samplers 
were as attractive a century ago as they 
are to-day is a question that no one 


RABBIT-AND-STRAWBERRY DESIGNS 


cross-stitch borders. The study of de- 
sign as set forth in these old article 
is very interesting. Bead-work as it comes 
down to us in this country is not very old. 
None of it is earlier than late eighteenth 
century, and most of it hovers around the 
1830 and 1840 periods. To know the older 
and more attractive work, we must turn 
to foreign specimens that may be studied 
only in illustrations. Bead-work sam- 
plers of the early eighteenth century are as 
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THE PEACOCK PATTERN 














The Use of 


Tapestrolea 


Burlaps and Canvases 





For Wall and Ceiling 


Decorations 








rds opportunity for artistic effects. 
ill covering that is strong, durable, 
1ot expensive. Illustrated booklet 
sent free. 


Richter Mfg. Co. 


206 Franklin Ave. Tenafly, N. J. 


1 ” 
pestroiea 
I 


handsome three-fold Screen, 54 x 60 
red with “Tapestrolea” Burlaps, 


rs, sent prepaid east of 
$3.75 


ssissippi, for 
































Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


> you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine, 


and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 


Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 


close $3.00 and we will send you our setvice for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





e’s an artistic simplicity—a rich- 
of decorative effect imparted by 


TRADE 


Fab-ri-ko-na 


MARK 


Woven Wall Coverings 


\ harmonious background for 
any setting. Enhances the 
decorations of any apartment. 
Far superior to the best wall 
papers, yet costs no more. 
Prevents. cracking of wall. 
Absolutely sanitary. Samples 
f any colorsentfree. Decora- 
tors can show you the full line. 
end for free copy of our hand- 

mely bound novelette, “The 
House of the Honeymoon.” 


H. B. WIGGINS SONS CO., Manufacturers 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
OR THEIR SELLING AGENTS 

J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
. ST. LOUIS 
LONDON, E. C. 


Worth Street 
Fifth Avenue - 
Vashingiton Avenue - 
n Crescent - 
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quaint as the embroidered ones, and show 
a more perfect art than is displayed in 
the bags of our grandmothers. 

Cross-stitchery has a more practical side 
than bead-work, for it is adapted to mod- 
ern uses, and therefore war.ants a greater 
consideration. How far the modern pat- 
terns should follow the old ones each 
worker must determine for herself. There 
is an affectation in copying certain phases 
of the old work. Stiff houses and angular 
churches, as set forth by Hannah, aged 
eleven, and Nancy, aged nine, are quaint 
and attractive, but they fail to charm when 
stitched by a modern craftswoman. Thev 
are a reflection of the period in which 
small Hannah and Jane lived, but they 
do not in any way reflect this age or any- 
thing pertaining to it. 

There are, however, certains details of 
the old pieces that may be adapted by a 
clever needlewoman and be extremely 
interesting. The really pictorial part 
of the work will appeal to few persons, 
for it is extremely difficult. The cross- 
stitch disciple discovers this when she 
tries to make a pine-tree “off hand.” 
It is anything but simple. A plain bor- 
der, such as the Greek fret, is complex 
enough for the beginner, and that, unless 
worked on coarse canvas, will have any- 
thing but a Greek symmetry. The needle- 
woman soon grasps the limitations, and 
realizes that she must obtain her effects 
by simple patterns and harmonious color- 
ing. Good colors are of the greatest 
importance, and here at once arises a 
difficulty. The silks and flosses found 
in the shops are not satisfactory, and col- 
ored cottons and linens are little better. 
They are all hard in tone, and not adapted 
to the primitive quality that is insepa- 
rable from cross-stitchery. Hand-dyed 
silks and linens are best, and the cross- 
stitch worker will be repaid for the trouble 
it takes to secure them. In Deerfield 
many experiments have been made with 
vegetable dyes, and the results are seen 
in the cross-stitch work of the Deer- 
field needlewomen. Mrs. Kate Watson 
of Chicago dyes her linens and silks, and 
prepares her stuffs, so that embroidery and 
background are both from her own dye- 
pot. Sheisthus enabled to secure charm- 
ing color effects. The old blues and mad- 
ders, and the fine deep orange of her 
cottons and linens have the quality and 
tone of the fine old pieces that we now so 
highly prize. Several of her pieces are here 
reproduced, but the beauty of the color- 
ing is lacking. Mrs. Watson has been 
fortunate in preserving the spirit of the 
old work, and at the same time giving to 
her handiwork a touch of her own strong 
individuality. 

Only the experienced worker will be 
able to work on the irregular mesh of 
hand-woven linen. The novice must be 
content to use the more open canvas, 
which has_ well-defined squares. In 
time the more attractive medium may be 
attained. There are many things that 
may be ornamented by cross-stitch. 
Bags of all kinds lend themselves to this 
mode of decoration. Setting aside the 


WISDOM IN THE MOUTH OF BABES. 


SHREDDED WaiEA 


BISCUIT and 
TRISCUIT 


ARE TOOTHSOME FOODS. 


The use of Shredded Whole Wheat makes 
strong, sound teeth. The reasons for this are: 

1—that Whole Wheat contains the mineral 
matter (phosphates) and all other food properties 
required to build perfect teeth. The phosphates 
are found next to the outside coat of the wheat 
and are removed in the milling of white flour; 

2—that Shredded Wheat is crisp and firm, re- 
quiring thorough mastication, thereby giving the 
teeth the natural exercise necessary for their 
normal development; 

3—that Shredded Wheat, being naturally short 
and porous, contains no greases or artificial 
‘‘shortening’’ or chemicals of any kind to make 
it “‘light.’’ These substances tend to form a 
coating on the teeth and create a source of decay. 





Give those you love the richest of all heritages 
Sound Teeth and Health. 

Among the many letters we have received from 
dentists we publish the following: 


“‘l am interested in inducing people to get more of the 
phosphates into their bones am a dentist, seventy years 
old, and I have seen so many young people with teeth almost 
as soft as chalk, simply structures of nothing, comparatively 
speaking. I wish that people could be educated, could learn 
what to eat. I think Shredded Wheat comes the nearest of 
anything toa perfect food.’ ) (name upon request.) 


Whole Wheat Biscuit is the standard 
all-day cereal and may be served with milk or 
cream or in combination with fruits, preserves or 
vegetables. 

riscuit, the New Toast, is used as bread, 
toast, crackers or wafers. Try Triscuit spread 
with butter or cheese. 


Write for our ilustrated cook book “The Vital Question” —sent FREE. 


The Natural Food Company, wrote Wiest Presets Niagara Falls, New York. 
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POLISH 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON 


is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork, and Furniture. 








Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserv- 
ing the natural color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the most 
economical and satisfactory Polish known for Hard-Wood Floors, 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hardware, and Housefurnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many advantages of 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
: OUR No. 3 REVIVER “ 2 Superior Finish for 


Kitchen and Piazza Floors. 
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“Brower Wood Mantel— 


We are leaders. We give the widest possible range 
for selection in style and price. High-grade Oak Man- 
tels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to $150. 
Delivered free east of 
the Mississippi River; 
points beyond pro rata. 

No. 867, like cut, 
gives a fair idea of our 
prices. Beautiful golden 
oak, 7 feet high, 5 feet 
wide, handsome quar- 
tered oak veneered col- 
umns 3 inches in diam- 
eter, French beveled 
mirror 18x36, complete 
with best tiling and grate, 


$26.50 


delivered as above, on 
receipt of $26.50. Ab- 
solute guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or money 
refunded. 





Write us to-day for handsome new illustrated 
catalogue—just off the REE. Shows 50 latest ex- 
clusive designs. It’s 


C. F. BROWER & CO. 


Department 24 Lexington, Ky. 


**The Mail-Order Mantel House.”’ 











“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, 
who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way 
she plays her role and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 
insists that it is all fiction. 

















‘In all the land, range up, range down, ee 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet? 


THE 


1000 
ISLANDS. 


There may be somewhere on the earth 
a more delightful region than that of the 
Thousand Islands, but if there is, it has 
not been discovered. Itis as fine as the 
Bay of Naples, with no danger of being 
buried in hot ashes. There are 2,000 pic- 
turesque Islands scattered along the twen- 
ty-five miles of one of the most beautiful 
rivers in the world. You can find out a 
great deal regarding it in No. to of the 
“Four-Track Series,” “The Thousand 
Islands,” of the St. Lawrence River issued 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Genera! Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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stocks and collars and other appoint- 
ments of a costume that are now having a 
brief vogue there are articles of perma- 
nent interest that may be made highly 
decorative by bands and borders of cross- 


stitchery. 

In a country house the primitive 
character of the work is especially 
fitting. Table-covers, tray cloths, and 


bureau-scarfs are among the every-day 


things that may be made attractive by 


the addition of. simple designs in cross- 


























A BAG WITH SIMPLE DESIGN 


stitch. Portiéres of coarse texturs ay 
be thus decorated, if conventionalized 
patterns alone are followe 

In the public no es ap the pupils make 
pencil drawings of cross-stitch patterns 
They use paper which is lined off in 
squares. This is a simpl and speedy 
method of preparing a design, and is 


recommended to the inexperienced needle- 
worker. 


SIR THOMAS wet yalnstlog 
[T is a pity that Sir Thomas La r 

shipped rank and beauty the extent of 
sacrificing strength and character. His ladies 
are not exactly fashion-plates it they run 
uncomfortably near that kind of art—in a word 
every woman he painted is pretty and 
affected. When under the influence of Rey 
nolds, Lawrence was masterly in his handling 
of the brush, as we may se¢ I portrait of 
the celebrated actress, Miss F: ufterwards 
Countess of Derby, painted in 1790 whereas, in 
the portraits executed twenty years later, we 
find the well-known Lawrence work—little light 
and shade, a long neck, an affected turn of the 
head, and the flesh-painting smooth a1 ly 
quite different from the hand| 
Here this painter was alway re le 
masterly. The velvet of Master Lambton’s red 
suit, the white satin of his many ladies, th 
tights of the first Lord Ribblesdale, are, in their 
several textures, admirable. Concentration and 
sacrifice, a little more truth to nature, and less 
desire to be before all things prett vuld | 
made Lawrence a fine painter. As it he is 
immeasurably below Reynolds, Romney, Gains 
borough, Hoppner, and Raeburn amongst British 











artists. When one looks at the Farren portrait 
(so well known through the engraver), one can- 
not but reflect, what would s happy pose, 
this figure swathed in a fur-trimmed satin 


mantle have been had the brush of either of 
those great artists painted it 


“The World’s Grandest Jewelry Establishment.” 








The trade-mark of quality. 


$2499 


Mermod & Jaccard’s Ladies’ Watch 
Special Offer for July Only. 


1 design; perfect in construction; this 14 karat solid 


g s’ Ww tol with extra heavy hunting case, plain or satin 
Rr model), with Mermod & Jaccard’s celebrated * ‘Lady 
ewel LEVER movement for $24.00. Sent anywhere ¢. 
nation or upon receipt of price. We ask you to 
comparison with the $35 to #40 timepieces sold 

le —_ You have a positive guarantee of a 
ec rd for honorable dealing. If you are not 
teh we will refund the entire purchase price 
Beautiful monogram engraved free. 





] 


‘Wak Our latest 336-page catalogue. An 


indispensable guide to good values 
Mermod 1 & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Dept. D, St. Louis 


»e house in America for fine goods.” 








Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
the public, as the performance of 
ja” in New York has abundantly 
Whoever acts his plays he himself 

pies the center of the stage, and it is the 
nd its characters which are afterwards 
bject of discussion. To those who have 
d Bernard Shaw, no other books can 
take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
t” and “Three Plays for Puri- 


i_npleasar 


E blished by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
ldredge Court : CHICAGO 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as. 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 
furniture. Catalogues and 
price-li/is will be fent upon 

reque/t. 
MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 


2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Among the real novelties in lamp-shades are 
shown this season old-fashioned ones of ground 
white glass, with very attractive cut designs in clear 
glass. These are especially suited to colonial lamps, 
and are either globe or pear shaped, with now and 
then one of hemispherical pattern to throw the 


light downward. 
5”) 


Other less durable shades are of pleated grass- 
cloth, edged in straw braid. Though slightly sug- 
gestive of millinery, these are suitable for summer 
houses, where the idea of permanence is unneces- 
sary. Their coloring is usually green. Shades of 
cretonne and linen are often embellished with gold 
paint, which is used to outline the design, or as a 
background, and adds greatly to the decorative 
effect Cri , silk, and colored linens are also used 
with bold + oe of gold or silver, or else quite 
simply gathered on the frame and finished at the 
top and bottom with a narrow ruching of the same 
material. Neatness and accuracy must be observed 
if these shades are attempted at home, or else the 


entire effect is ruined. 


Che great variety of attractive vases now to be 
found makes the flower lover happy, for all purses 
may be accommodated; and there can be no doubt 
that the designers have considered the question as 
to the most attractive setting for the flowers them- 
selves. Bowls, vases, and lamps of Teco ware, an 
Illinois product, are not expensive, and each year 
adds new beauty and variety to the designs. 
Especially attractive is a dull-green wall-pocket, 
with long, slender reeds running toward the top 
and there forming a leaf-like decoration. It would 
be ideal for long-branched flowers of any kind 


-* 

From Wisconsin is the Pauline Pottery. 
Quaint and original shapes and colorings have been 
evolved from small beginnings, at first the result 
of experiment. For $4.00 one may buy an oblong 
flower-pot, with charming softly tinted decoration, 
and an inner pot for the earth. Such pots as these 
may be set on very narrow window-sills, and are 
portable, in case the window must be opened. One 
could imagine nothing prettier for a simple wedding 
or birthday gift than one of these flower-pots filled 
with a ‘‘crowd, a host of golden daffodils.”’ 

5B”), 

It is an encouragement to most people to realize 
how much that is beautiful and commercially 
acceptable is developed from the tentative experi- 
ments of those whose initiative leads them to try 
something new. The Brouwer Pottery, from Pine- 
wold, N. J., is an interesting example of this, its 
originator having used the coals of an ordinary 
stove to determine the value of his glazes. There 
are no duplicates in this rich ware, the peculiarity 
of which is the mingled iridescent gleam of gold, 
copper, bronze, and green appearing beneath the 
surface glaze. There are not many flowers whose 
beauty would be undimmed by contact with any 
thing so splendid, but autumn-tinted leaves or any 
shapely sprays of green would not befout"of place 


= 

Among novelties in Rookwood may be mentioned 
effective landscapes in tile, a recent development 
of ideas in pottery which has “ig most effectively 
utilized by the Grueby works; brown and green 
vases finished in a soft, dull finish, now plain, now 
with daffodil or other decoration; lusterless candle- 
sticks of quaint forms and moderate cost; and 
exquisite vases in lustrous greens, suggestive of the 
deep sea, with fishes disporting themselves with a 
grace both decorous and decorative. These last are 
frankly designed after old Japanese work, and it is 
interesting to note that our ads aptations of Japanese 
decoration are much more happy than the Japanese 
adaptations of things American. Wall-pockets and 
ink-wells are among the pieces of this beautiful ware. 


Illustration is our No. 190 Mission Style, made from selected a ng ak, Ant 
weathered finish, :0an shin cushions in brown or green, at hala adjust cman. 


Comfortable ? Well, “Rather! 


All RAMSEY-ALTON Morris chairs are the acme of 
comfort, especially our line of Mission and Den chairs. 

We make Morris Chairs exclusively. “ We make all of our chairs 
as good as we know how. ‘ We sell direct where we have no dealer. 
* Send for our catalogue and price list. “A comparison of quality and 
prices always results in our favor. 





The trade-mark shown in this advertisement 
guarantees quality, workmanship, style, and finish. 
You will find it on the inside back rail of all 
Ramsey-Alton chairs. 


Ramsey-Alton Mfg. Co. 


PORTLAND, MICH. 








+ 


HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUN DER> 


JW.ALEXANDER = H HYDE — 


SIDENT s 4 { E PRESID! 


FREEDOM 


from worry about your 






future - if you live. 


INDEPENDENCE 


from want for your family- 
if you die. 
An adequate Endowment in 


~~. the Equitable gives you both. 


Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York (Dept. No. 109) 













Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.... if issued at 


years of age 


Name.... 


Address 
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Tack Troubles 





The Miseries of Carpet Laying are 
Things of the Past for Users of 
the new Double Head Tacks 


Easy to drive, easy to draw, 

Always ready for hammer or claw ; > 
Don't lose thetr heads like other tacks, 

No torn carpets or aching backs. 


It is the most important little invention of recent 
years. No more holes in carpets nor bruising of 
fingers. A five-year-old child can draw this tack 
with ease. Heads never break off. No digging 
into the carpet to find the head. Saves Tacks, 
Time, Temper, and Carpets. Made of best 
Swedes Iron and can be used over and over. They 
cost no more than ordinary tacks. Ask your 
dealer and insist on getting them, Fully patented. 
There is no substitute. Packages 5c and 10c, at 
Grocers’, Hardware, and Department Stores. 


PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
Novelty Makers to the American People 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Painters Since Leonardo” 


By James William Pattison, will be issued 
during the month by Messrs. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. It has been delayed by 
the difficulty of securing just the right 
illustrations. The book carries its nar- 
rative down to the present day. For 
this reason it will be especially valuable, 
as few books of the kind touch contem- 
porary painters. 





















This dainty picture of real life (illus- 
trated above) showsa charming debutante wait- 
ing with eager expectancy to go to the ball— 
blissfully unaware of the two little tots come to 

tantalize. Executed in the famous Barnes-Crosby 
Studios and reproduced in the new 


Carbotype Prints 


with its rich, mellow brown coloring, this beautiful 
work of art will grace any wall. Size8x10,S0c; 12x 16, 
$1.00; 16x20, $1.50. Sent prepaidon receipt of price 
with privilege of returning if not satisfactory. 





Barnes-Crosby Company 
Dept. H. 215 Madison St., Chicago 
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THE HOME GARDEN 





EF 
EED 


MOORES 





STRAWBERRIES 


HIS most delicious fruit should be grown i 
every home garden. It is so easy to take 
care of if the soil is free from grass, and s 
certain in its yield, that every one who has 
once experienced its val 1e is likely to start 
a new bed every year, that the best results may be 
obtained. For it is much better to do this than t 
try to keep the old bed over season after season 
‘Tf strong plants are avai the bed may be set 





in summer to iccasten on ground from whicl 
early peas or other crops h been taken. Thi 
ogg plants offered by > seedsmen are excel 

t, but in your own garden you may transfer 
plants with the spade in such a way that they will 
not stop growing, taking up 
the roots intact. Such plant 
ply, and give splendid fruit the 


SPRAYING POTATOES 


It generally p ays to sprs 4) hs tatoes if you 
have only a mal home pl Spraying proy 
prevents ‘blight and injury by insects, and enables 
the vines to remain green longer, and consequently 
to produce larger and better potatoes, which are less 
liable to decay in the storage bin s 

For fungous troubles—the 
Bordeaux mixture is the stand 
the insects at the same time, a smal! amount of Paris 
green or arsenate of lead is added to the Bordeaux 
mixture. One can get of the seedsmen a ready pre- 
pared material called 
Bodo, which, for the 
home garden, I have 
found much _§handier 
than to make these mix- 
tures myself. 

Potatoes may be 
sprayed to advantage 
two or three times, mak- 
ing the first application 
when the vines are 
about half-grown, and 
the next, two or three 
weeks later. 

For this spraying some 
sort of force pump and 
spray-nozzle is neces- 
sary. There are great 
numbers of patterns of 
these upon the market. 
The small bucket pumps 








plenty of soil to keep 


thrive and multi 


go season 







and rot the 


edy lo kill 





are handy on the home THE KNAPSACK SP 
grounds, particularly the 

one in which the pump is fastened in a galvanized- 

iron tank, holding a few gallons. The knapsack 
sprayers are also useful, though they are rather 


heavy to carry around when filled, and the various 
wheel-cart sprayers are especi 





The spraying of potatoes is a preventive rather 
than a cure. It must be done before the leaves 
are killed or seriously invaded by the parasite fungi 


that cause the injury 


FUNGUS DISEASES 
An idea of the nature of these potato blights, to 
prevent which we spray the vines, as we ll as of the 
many other fungous diseases ire likely to ap- 





pear in the garden in summer, b 2d from 
the following account of the downy w that 
causes the brown rot of grapes 

The brown rot of grapes is a fungous disease 


diseased condition ot the foliage or 


the presence of a fungus. 


“This fungus 


parasitic plant that develops at the 
the ory of the grape, thus causing 


the 


1 4] 


leaf and decay of the fruit. It 
1e green parts of the vine, including the 
as well as 


the leaves and berries, 


her fungi reproduces by means of spores. 
of these spores falls upon a leaf where 
icient condensed moisture, its contents 


number of distinct particles, which 


through an opening in the spore-wall. Each 
particles moves about in the drop of water 
leaf for a few minutes, then comes to a stand- 
1 germinates by sending out a little tube 

it as a kernel of corn in moist soil sends out 
nating radicle—and this tube penetrates 


lermis, or skin of the leaf. 
ues to grow, pushing about between the 


AY 


f 


Once inside, the 


> leaf, and forming the mycelium, or vege- 
yrtion of the fungus, which may be likened 


s of the higher plants. 
t to be 


As there is little 


obtained between the cells, this 


develops minute processes, which push 
the ce ll walls and absorb the cell contents. 
his mycelium has developed in the leaf for 
it is ready to produce its spores. Con- 
ends out through the breathing pores 


ng branches. 


val |} ] 


odie 


These bear upon their tips 
which are the spores. The 


isible to the naked eye is composed of 





PUMP 


these fruiting branches 
and their spores. It 
only develops under 
certain atmospheric 
conditions, so that 
the mycelium may 
exist in the affected parts 
of the vine for some time 
before this outward man- 
ifestation of its presence 
occurs. Dectdes the 
spores above described, 
which are produced dur- 
ing the summer season, 
and consequently are 
called summer spores, 
there is developed in 
autumn a different class 
of spores, by which the 
fungus passes through 
the winter. Hence, these 
latter are called the 
winter spores. 


ELEPHANT’S EAR 


the most attractive plants for tropical 


the Elephant’s Ear, often called Caladium. 


th Cannas as a border plant this is particu- 

ve, if plenty of water can be given to 

a thrifty, growing condition. To get the 

ilts the tubers should be started early in 


ouse or hotbed, 
yund when the weather has become settled 
] The great leaves make a show- 
plant can rival. 


warm. 


ther 


and transplanted to the 


LITTLE GARDENS 


urles M 


Skinner has shown in many essays 


eciation of the possibilities of the home 


the cit Vv 


and village. 


He is eminently 
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fitted to discuss with sympathy and intelligence the 
topic of his latest book, ‘‘ Little Gardens,’’ just pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. It tells “‘ How to Beau- 
tify City Yards and Small Country Spaces” in a 
way that will be helpful to many who find the prob- 
lem of adorning the small spaces about the home a 
difficult one. The ten chapters have these titles: 
Making Ready, The City Yard, The Country Yard, 
Color, Flowers in their Season, The Choice of Flow- 
ers, The Wild Garden, Shrubs, Water in the Gar- 
den, Decorative Material. Each of these topics is 
illustrated by excellent pictures that are full of sug- 
gestions to owners of home grounds. 

“There are many books on gardening,”’ writes 
Mr. Skinner in his Preface, ‘‘ for the few who have 
large estates, and few, if any, for the many who have 
small ones. This volume is designed for the uses 
of the family whose lands are a house-lot. It is 
not a manual; it is not a grammar upon the science 
or subject of small gardens; it is a series of hints 
and suggestions which may be unendingly diversi- 
ee City yards are usually dusty, weedy, and 
neglected, the theory of their owners being, that it is 
not worth while to cultivate patches of ground so 
small. The need is the greater because of their 
smallness. There is so little natural beauty in the 
town that we cannot afford to neglect the chance 
to extend it. All the world smiles in the fields, and 
we have only to go to them to share their cheer; 
but the smile of a flower in the little well among the 
bricks and timber, that we call a yard, sheds its 
brightness where it is needed most.” 





MRS. THAXTER’S ‘‘ ISLAND GARDEN ”’ 


AN ISLAND GARDEN 


Among the few American books on gardening 
that are likely to have an enduring value, one must 
lace the late Celia Thaxter’s “‘ An Island Garden.” 
first published in a beautiful edition, with illus- 
trations in color, some ten years ago, the book at 
once won a high place in the affections of lovers of 
nature and of literature, and for some years those 
who were not so fortunate as to possess a copy of the 
original edition have been unable to obtain the 
book. To such, however, it is now available through 
the publication of a new edition, without colored 
illustrations, and cheaper in price. It is, neverthe- 
less, a handsome book, bearing those marks of 
thorough workmanship for which the firm of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company is noted. 

Mrs. Thaxter’s garden was a remarkable illus- 
tration of what patience and perseverance and the 
love of plants can accomplish under the most adverse 
conditions. Situated on the rocky island of 
Appledore—one of the Isles of the Shoals, off the 
New Hampshire coast—Mrs. Thaxter made of her 
garden such a thing of beauty, that it became the 
admiration of thousands who gained a new inspir- 
ation from seeing it. In this book she has told the 
story of her garden trials, and of the beauty which 
resulted. Her wonderful sympathy with the outer 
world gave her experiences a value to us less sensi- 
tive mortals that is priceless. 

“Some morning in the first of May I sit in the 
sunshine and soft air, transplanting my young pan- 
sies and gilly flowers into the garden beds,—father 
and mother martin on the fence watching me and 
talking to each other in a charming language,the 
import of which is clear enough,though my senses 
are not sufficientlydelicate to comprehend the words. 
The song-sparrows pour out their simple, friendly 
lays from bush and wall and fence and gable-peak 
all about me. Down in a hollow I hear the brim- 
ming note of a white-throated sparrow—brimming 
is the only word that expresses it—like ‘a beaker 





Are you going on a camping tour? 
Do you seek the best place for Trout fishing, 
Bass or Muskallonge? 

Are you looking for a quiet farm house or village 
where your family can spend the Summer, or for more 
elaborate hotel service at points where fine golf links, 
tennis courts, bathing beaches and yachting fleets provide 

recreation ? 

Do you desire information as to the hundreds of cool and 
charming lake resorts and fishing and hunting grounds of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Northern Michigan? 
Are you interested in the trip to the mountain resorts of Colorado, 
Utah, the Black Hills, the Yellowstone, the Yosemite, Alaska, 
or the many delightful places on the Pacific Coast? 
If so, you can obtain hundreds of helpful facts by application to 
the ticket offices of the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


We publish numerous maps, extensive hotel lists and interest- 
ing booklets which are at your disposal. Our representa- 
tives will answer your inquiries and give you all possible 
assistance in arranging your Sum- 

mer Outing. 
If you cannot call, write, advising 
what subject you are interested 
in, and printed matter will be 
sent you free of charge. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 











The Book of One Hundred Houses 


4to Cloth, $3.20 net ; By mail, $3.40. Beautifully Illustrated. 


This volume contains descriptions and pictures of the best houses that have been presented in Tue House Beautirvt siace 
it started five years ago. It isa companion volume to ‘* Successful Houses,’’ which has proved so helpful to our subscribers. Here 
each room in the house is described, and appropriate decorations suggested. In ‘‘One Hundred Houses’”’ the editor has chosen 
one hundred complete houses which are furnished throughout in good taste. The great number of houses described permits a lengthy 
description of every kind of building, from a modest city flat to a country estate. It has an illustration on nearly every page, and is 
handsomely printed and bound. 

There could be no gift more appropriate for those about to build or redecorate their homes. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE @ CO. - 
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ll Eldredge Court, Chicago 
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Luxurious Colonial Hall 


When you come home, tired and worn out and sink into this 


\Ui 
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upholstery, you feel WAVES of comfort! 
. . . : i 
As it is an investment, you get the ‘‘cake and penny too.”’ E 
Write for suggestions—send plans. Ha 
z 
DUNCAN & CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
The Colonial Furnishers and Decorators. Write for Booklet. 
— 








Mr. Wardon Allan Curtis says that some of the extra- 
ordinary stories in “The Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton” 
were founded upon fact. The first part of ‘The Pleasant Ad- 
ventures of Doctor McDill,” the most remarkable of them all, 
had a starting point in fact. In the story as it actually hap- 
pened the conspirators succeeded in killing the doctor at their 
first attempt. As Mr. Curtis tells the tale, the doctor proves 
too ingenious for his enemies. His pleasant little revenge 
upon them is described in grim detail. The sarcastic girl at 
the cutlery counter and her meeting with the unknown who is 
buying razors has also its basis in fact. Even the extraordi- 
nary story of the African geese isnot altogetheramyth. A man 
at Stony Island raises them and they average seventy pounds 
in weight. The elixir that causes growth Is the real or pre- 
tended invention of a professor at the University of France. 
In ** The Unpleasant Adventure of the Faithless Woman,’ a 
story of suspended animation, the premises are substantiated 
to a certain extent by the legend of the man buried in the time 
of Alexander the Great, and the story of the rajah who died to 
escape justice and came to life when a new viceroy was in- 
stalled. 





‘‘The House Beautiful’ 


how to derive .he most artis 
with the least money. 
quiries, telling you what w 
your house. We appre 
and are glad to look to our: 
us at your pleasure. 














ONE OF MANY 


Tue HousE BEAUTIFUL maga 
without a peer in its efforts to 
roundings. Itisatwentieth century! 
reader should realize its mission and s 
ually. It is doing a noble work 











We have published at great expense, a beautiful 8 x 11 
24-page book, entitled the Home Ideal, by Margaret 
Greenleaf, profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half-page 
half-tones of interiors from life, also 14 colored panels in 
dead stained finish, showing the effects upon various woods. 
It is full of advice and suggestion by a writer of exquisite 
taste and long experience, including furnishings, decora- 
tions, hangings, and color schemes for costly as well as 
Sent 


simple houses—new and old. Thoroughly practical. 
postpaid for Io cents (stamps or silver). 


Chicago Varnish Co. 
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The labor expense 
inexpensive woods, suc! ( 
give extremely han 
are being specified 
finest residence interi 
variety of shades. If 
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pleased to send you, 
cents in stamps, a s¢ 
oak finished panels in 
or, ON request we sh 
mail you a sample 
shade. 


22 Vesey Street - - 
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Nothing Like Them Ever 
Before Shown 


Unique Finish | 
For all Woods 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago 
New York 





| the warm south’ 


f bliss! 


such joy, such overflow- 
There is a challenge, from a 
ps, ora bobolink sends down his ‘ brook 
through the air,’ or high and far a curlew 
1 gentle lapping of waves from the 
the sea is only a stone’s throw from 
nee I hear the voices of the children 
far away; there are no other sounds, 
the shore comes a clear cry, thrice 

, sweet, sweet!’ And I call to my 
brother, working also in his garden 
indpiper, do vou hear him?’ and the 
es from mouth to mouth, ‘ The sand- 
me! Oh, the lovely note, again and 
|, ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet!’ echoing softly 


on 


“weet 


ss of the tide-brimmed coves, where 
ter seems to hush itself to listen. Never 
ry is uttered by any bird I know; it is 


silence of morning and evening. He 
ind varied notes and calls, some collo- 
usiness-like, some meditative, and his 
reaks my heart to hear when any evil 
beloved nest; but this tender call, 

is the most enchanting sound, happy 
joy that never fails to bring a 

rt that listens. It is like the voice 


THE GARDEN CALENDAR 


ng calendar of gardening operations 
through July may help to suggest 
esults that may be obtained from 


VEGETABLES 
Do not cut later than June. Give 
nee to grow. 
Small plantings of the wax varieties 
i le ior a succession of delicious pods 
\ugust and early September. 
’ rapidly grown beets are much 
ler ones. ‘Quick-growing sorts, like 
now will be ready in September, 
pleasing variation for the table in the 


Plants for the main fall crop may be 
e or early in July 
may be set in 


ints rich soil late in 
have enough sweet corn for 
nd last year that the White Ever- 
rdinarily good variety for the late 
RS The pickle crop is safe most seasons 
July 4th. Use ground from which 
irly peas have been taken to get a few 
bers for this purpose. The hills 
will need plenty of tobacco dust 
riped beetles 
an artificial supply of 
yw lettuce in summer, though it 
partial shade. 
SQuasHES—A constant fight against 
kept up. Liberal applications of 
hills are generally necessary 
hoeing to keep the ground 
Keep weeds down, and thin 


uu have 


An old adage gives the advice for 
crop of turnips: 

fourteenth of July, 

ir turnips, wet or dry.” 
earlier or later will probably not 
in the results 


Keep the vines off the ground on a 


rence 


FRUITS 


ynd spray ing for blight and cod- 
rrobably come within the time cov- 
lar. Pyrox is a good combined 

nd fungicide for this purpose. On 
inning the fruit may sometimes be 


Es —When the new canes are a yard 
it the top. This will force the 
laterals, which should not be allowed to 


Jarring for the curculio will need to be 
In case a heavy crop is set, a judicious 
the fruit is desirable. 
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ALDINE 


RETURN DRAFT 
OPEN FIRE - PLACE 


will save half your 
fuel, give twice as 
much heat as an or- 
dinary grate and per- 
fect ventilation. 
it can be pi to 
any chimney like a 
stove (in new or old 
houses). One scut- 
tle of coal keeps con- 
tinuous fire 24 hours. 
Shipped on approval. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
The Aldine Book of Designs 
tells all about our grates and handsome, high- 
grade, hand-rubbed WOOD MANTELS—shows the 
newest patterns and our liberal terms of pur- 
chase. Mailed on receipt of 1oc Booklet on 
Pg and How to Heat With Them,” mailed 
ree. 
ALDINE GRATE & MANTEL Co. 
120 Court Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ARMORIAL AND CRESTED 
PORCELAIN 





*“*SOFT PASTE’’ LOWESTOFT J 


r HERE is a great attraction in armorial 
bearings, and their use has been shown by 
Dr. Johnson and others to be as ancient as 
the Siege of Thebes. Daniel Webster says: 
“There is amoral and philosophical respect 
for ancestors, which elevates the character and im- 
proves the heart. Next to the sense of religious 
duty and moral feeling, I hardly know what should 
bear with stronger obligation on a liberal and en- 
lightened mind than a consciousness of an alliance 








{f sx ACHINA DECORATOR 7 


Over a thousand miles away, writesus: ‘ Your catalog 
is the most comprehensive book on the subject I have 





JULY SPECIAL MANY CUSTOMERS 


15%; 2 have written the 
EA. 


same testimonial to 
us—and it is the 
sl fora 
Postpaid 


mly “China book” 
Quarter pub ished that tells 


ust what you want 











MATCH OR TOOTHPICK STAND to Know. 
" td Hatpin—w Meda n, 
Rochester Mounts. na ly ~t de < ; po:tpaid, 25c 


GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 
"Dste catalog $c postage. 83566 State ner? 

















MANTLE FIELDING, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL— AND CHEAP 


Soft, velvety colors, that will wear as long 
as colors can, and cost $0% less than paint 
to buy and to apply, come from using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Made with pure pigments, pure linseed 
oil, and Creosote, “the best wood preserv- 
ative known."' The only stains made of 
Creosote and without petroleum. 


Stained-wood samples and book of 100 stained houses, sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Agents at all Central Points 




















with excellence which is departed, and a conscious- 
ness, too, that in its acts and conduct, and even 
in the sentiments and thoughts, it may be actively 
operating on the happiness of those who come 
after it.” This may unconsciously be the reason 
that many of us are so keen on making collections 
of armorial and crested porcelain, 





WEDDING SERVICES 


Whether we decide that this porcelain illus- 
trated, decorated with coats of arms, monograms, 
and heraldic devices, emanated from the factory of 
Lowestoft or that it was made in China, we must 
all acknowledge the beauty of both paste and 
painting, and certainly some of us are almost crazy 
on the subject of acquiring specimens for our col- 
lections. 

Every one admits that a certain soft paste was 
made at this either much maligned or over-esti- 
mated factory, so that the first illustration may be 
taken as a group of “real Lowestoft,” as it is all 
soft paste. The cup and saucer in the center bear 
the arms of the Rev. Robert Potter, Vicar of Lowe- 
stoft, 1789, and are part of a service now known 
as the famous “Potter,” which is one of the pieces 
all collectors covet. The toddy-ladle is a curious 
piece, and very rarely to be met with, and the flat 
water-bottle is, also, a typical and rare “‘bit.’’ The 





ARMORIAL AND CRESTED CHINA 
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YOU PUT IT 
DOWN IN 





When you write it with a 
Dixon: 
IXONnS 


Eterno 


The Indelible Pencil that 
Writes Black and Copies Purple. 


Writing everiasting—the ome pencil for many 
uses. Sold by stationers, with or without 
nickeled point protector. Dizon's Pencil 
Guide, INDEXED BY VOCATIONS, tells you the 
right pencil for your use. 


Dept. AP JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, K. 4. 








A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 


TO KEEP YOUR BANK BOOKS, TAX 

RECEIPTS, DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS 

AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY 
IS THE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO.’S VAULTS 
La Salle St. & Jackson Boul., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager 





Telephone 1814 Harrison 
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COILLESS 


THE ONLY SAFETY PIN 
MADE THAT CANNOT CATOI 
IN THE FABRIC. 


JUDSON PIN CO.MFGRS. 








ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
Send Postal to tol Franklin St, NY.City 
For Free Sameces. 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER 


THE READER 
MAGAZINE | 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY WITHOUT A DUI PA 








NoraB_eE ContTriBuToRS FOR 1904 





James Whitcomb Riley Francis Lynde Meredith Nich 
Harold Mac Grath Miriam Michelson Elliott Flowe 
Octave Thanet George Ade Emerson Houg 


George Horton 


and a hundred others. The best fiction, essays ar 
articles appear in each number, besides 
reviews of books and art that is recognized 


$3.00 a year : Single copies, 25c. 
A PORTFOLIO OF PCRTRAITS 


John Cecil Clay has been engaged for the las ar 
making for the publishers of THe Reaper Ma , 
series of portraits of living American auth 

These portraits are now completed. They hay 
engraved, printed in colors on plate paper, ten 
inches, and mounted. The printing is done by a | 
that faithfully reproduces the soft colors of the origina 
drawings. The authors are: 


Lew Wallace 
Bliss Carman 





William Dean Howells W M 
James Whitcomb Riley Mark Tw 
The result of this year of effort is a series of portrai 
is unique and of real and permanent value. Each is a | 
work of art, and no other portraits of these en 
are obtainable. 

For a limited time this set of portraits, the price of wi $ 
will be sent absolutely free to each subscriber sending 
year’s subscription to THe Reaper Macazine. 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANA 














PICTURESQUE COTTAGES 


I have designs for you no matter what kind of a cottage you want to build, wh 

or how much tocost. All of them are picturesque outside, comf 

ically built throughout, If I haven’t what you want alseady, I d 
New Picturesque Cottages (173) Sonne Ore 


urban Homes from $2.5 to $é Price 


Picturesque Summer Cottages <°!. <2. Bb for Summer Home 


amps and Slab Cabins. Price f $ * 
Picturesque Summer Cottages rey .fissnae: oe cand Bungalows. ‘Fale 
by mail. $1.0 


E. E.. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















COLONIAL HOUSES FOR ee HOMES, 1904 


MR. E, S. CHILD, Architect, annour 
enlarged edition of Colonial Houses. Th 
miniature of one of the new designs, 
thought and labor expended on it than ar 
contains floor plans, descriptions, estima 
perspectives. In design, and in its value to a 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any chew pu : 

Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00, deliv ered by express prepaid 


Address: E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 New Ste NEW YORK 
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und mug, with crude painting after the 
e,isa specimen of the very earliest blue-and- 
urned out of the Lowestoft factory. This, 
Lowestoft, pure and simple, and very beau- 
is, and no wonder it was enough esteemed 
lum designs of the coats of arms of English 


milies, and patterns made like these to be sent 


er to ( Chins a to be copied, as it is alleged was done, 
id all peculiarities of the Lowestoft pat- 

ng reproduced most accurately. 
ver may be said to the contrary—and 
4 great deal, although the believer in the 
ft factory is firm in his opinion—it is strange 
ut, if this peculiar and beautiful china was made 
( and imported when finished, the manufac- 
; not persisted in, as there is no doubt it 
; OWn amongst even charming specimens 
Vorcester and Chelsea ware. We can under- 
at the factory at Lowestoft collapsed 


thr failure of the clay, or from the secret of 


with some oriental mixture dying with 
ler or his successor, so that the supply of 
reelain stopped; but if the oriental theory 
t, why do we not have a repetition of what 
is a desirable commodity? It is said that 
es made now, presumably in Paris, are so 
defy detection; but a close examination 
ut there is very little danger of the modern 
Lowestoft gaining so firm a hold as the 
sputed products of the factory, started in 
ve done. 


I r second illustration there are some very 


attr 


e, and now much coveted, examples of the 
used in wedding services. These were 
with the initials of the contracting parties, 
: ra piey by loves, and are most beauti- 
nted and designed. 
| rd illustration shows a variety of pieces of 
hina. We should advise the admirers of 
t table ware to persevere in its acquire- 
nere is no doubt that, whether it be Lowe- 
linese, its value is going up by leaps and 
i we further advise them to be careful 
taken in by modern reproductions 


(} 








Art and 
Artists 








M lary Cassatt’s picture, “The Caress,’ was 


y V r Lippincott. 


ne of the strong features of the exhibi- 
tly — in the Pennsylvania Academy 
Arts, Philadelphia, says the Pittsburg 
It was awarded the Walter Lippincott 
h carries with it the option on the part 
under to purchase the painting chosen. 
can only be awarded to an American 
for the conditions upon which it is given 
all qualities considered, the winner must 
t figure painting in oil by an American. 
Th mposition is a very pleasing one, repre- 


ntir mother and her two children, the lines 


grace, and the lights and shadows being 
combined. 

rt lter Lippincott prize was founded in 1894 

The previous winners of it 

Sergeant Kendall, Edmund C. Tarbel, 

Picknell, Albert Herter, James J. Shan- 

W. Alexander, Henry O. Tanner, Charles 

Davis, Walter McEwen and Frank W. Benson. 

itt is the first woman who has been 

ur the prize. Miss Mary Cassatt was born in 

_She went to Europe to study art in 

fter some time spent in Paris, went to 

ere she lived for a while, studying partic- 

work of Velasquez, the great Spanish 

tol painter. Returning to Paris, she came 

e influence of Manet and Degas, leaders 
pressionistic movement in art. 

he returned to America, but later went 

where she spends a large — of 

her studio being in the Rue de Marignan. 

has been admitted several times to 

zie Art Galleries, where her paintings have 

uch attention. In 1897 she exhibited 

tte,’ following it in 1900 with “Baby 





ise th paintings being in her usual manner. 
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OLD HOUSES AT ’SCONSET 
By CLAUDE BRAGDON 








SHELL STREET 


Q\HE village of ’Sconset, on the eastern shore 

of Nantucket Island, possesses in the ancient 

and diminutive houses of its fishermen a 
domestic architecture indigenous, quaint, 

and unique. They hug the ground; their 
hospitable doorsteps crowd into the narrow streets; 
their low eaves are within reach of the hand. The 
windows, of many panes, are small and high up, with 
charming arrangements of white casings and sash 
projected slightly from the gray, weather-beaten 
shingled walls. There are unexpected effects of 
roofs and gables, and ivy-mantled wings, which 
often frame a few square feet of dooryard, gay with 





A VERY OLD HOUSE ON BROADWAY 


old-fashioned flowers—hollyhocks, marigolds, and 
phlox—which bloom riotously in the salt, moist air 
of the place. 

The more pretentious houses of the island have 
look-out platforms built on the ridges of their 
sloping roofs, where, in the old whale-fishing days, 
the people at home watched for the ships returning 
from perilous voyages in bleak northern oceans, or 
looked the last on the diminishing sails of the out- 
going whalers. 

There is also in ’Sconset an old church, with a 
beautiful colonial belfry, which commands a fine 
view of the village, the moors, and the encompass- 
ing ocean, and there is a deserted, weather-beaten 
windmill standing idle on a hill, which gives the 
homely old place a strangely foreign air 





A DOOR YARD 


THREE WAYS TO THE WEST 


Chicago to 
St.Paul and Minneapolis, 
Kansas City. 
Council Bluffs24Omaha. 


Superb Equipment, fine Service 
J. RP. ELMER G.P A. CHICAGO. 














From a painting by 
BOILLEAU 


“Beauty, Strength, and Silence” 


is said by many critics to be the handsomest calendar of 
the year. It bears a small, inoffensive advertisement of 


Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


We have a few copies left, mounted on gray cardboard. 
We will mail one to any address on receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Department H B, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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LAUNDRY REQUISITES 





We make every labor-saving laundry appliance, 
= Dryers, Washers, Ironers, operated by hand 
or belt. 


HOME EQUIPMENT OUR SPECIALTY 





Seventeen years in this one field. Hundreds of 
town and country houses have these modern appli- 
ances. 

Mrs. James A. Patten, 1745 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, IIl., writes under date of September 16, 
1902 : 

**] do not think I can suggest anything to add to the effect- 
iveness of the Mangle. : : 

‘** We could scarcely keep house without ours; it simplifies 
the laundry work, and is a great comfort.” 


Clean Linen Booklet and Catalogue sent on receipt of postal 


Steel Roll Machine Co. 
8 & 10 S. Canal St. - - CHICAGO 





TALKING PARROTS 


Genuine hand-raised 


Mexican Double 
Yellow Heads 


“The Human Talker” 
The only kind known to learn to talk like 
a Person. Imitates the human voice to 
fection, learns long sentences, never 
orgets a word. 
YOUNG, TAME NESTBIRDS 
during July and August, only $1 O 
Cheaper grades from $3.50 up. 
Sen_any distancein the U.S. with perfect safe- 


ty. Cash or C.O.D. Each Parrot sold with a 
written guarantee to talk. 





a : Wausau, Wis., April 4, 1904. 
My D. Y. H. Parrot is not a year old and says nearly everything. He is 
worth $100 to me, and then I would not sell him forthat. Geo. S. JOHNSTON 
Write for booklet on Parrots and Testimonials. Itis free; also large illus 
trated catalogue 


GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Dept. 12. Established, 1888. OMAHA, NEB. 





COTTAGE WITH DOUBLE DOOR 


Judged by any abstract sta 
humble houses are better tha 
ones of nowadays, since they 
three necessary requisites of 
namely, that a building shal 
the surrounding landscape; 
be in right relation to its in 














A MANSION WITH A ‘*LOOK-OUT”’ ON 
THE ROOF 


natural development from the plan 
tion or distortion of it; and t 
meaningless and meretricious ¢ 
of our country houses we wou 
not these cottages themselves 
be affectation—but their si: 











A Willard 


$15.00 








T°? meet the demand 
for a clock of moder- 
ate price, we offer this 
exact reproduction ; black 
and gold glass panels, 
first-class eight-day 
weight movement, mahog- 
any finish case. 
(Glass panels with a landscape 
design in gold leaf and colors 


will be furnished at an advance 
of $3.00 in price.) 











Killam & Co. 


12 Baptist St. Pawtucket, R. I. 
We pay the Freight 


directness—their pervading air of unaffected d 
ticity. 


REMOVING VARIOUS STAINS 
FROM VARIOUS FABRICS 


By CONSTANCE FULLER McINTYRE 


Nearly all the remedial agents which ar 
ployed successfully in eradicating spots and stain 
are more or less dangerous, requiring great care in 
the use, generally by reason of their inflammatory 
tendencies. Turpentine, kerosene, alcohol, benzine, 
and gasoline are all liable, if used at nigh 
near a lamp, toignite and explode. The same 
attaches to using them near a fire. In the case of 
benzine, additional care is needed fy 
that although it is a liquid it is s 





vapor arising from it is also inflammable 
THE POWER OF AMMONIA 

In the case of ammonia—another time-hon 
and valuable agent for the removal of grease 
other spots—especially in the stronger qualities 
variety known as “Household” being sufficiently 
diluted to minimize its essential characteristics 
danger lies in a different direction. Especiall; 
when used in a warm room great care should be 
taken that the gas exhaling from it is not breath 
to any extent, or it may injure the mucous 1 
brane of the nose, mouth, and throat. I remen 


ber, when a child, going to a dressing-cass 
whiff of eau de Cologne, which was k« 


stoppered bottle similar to one containing ammonia. 
I buried my nose in it, inhaling a deep draught 
The agony it caused me for the next fifteen min- 


utes was intense. 
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THE CRAFTERS 


Lawrence Buck Mary Mower 


g09 STEINWAY HALL 


17 Van Buren Street $3 :: CHICACO 
Make a specialty of Interior Decorating, 
De ns furnished for Wall Decoration, Fur- 
niture, Electricand Gas Fixtures, etc. Houses 


Illus- 


artistic in an inexpensive way. 
1 booklet mailed on application. 








E W2MRATH BROTHERS au 
ie SS 2 COMPANY © ; 
“THE SETTLE” “New yeRx 
~~ fA SPS DECQRATORS AND FURNISHERS 
PUES OF HOUSES, COTTAGES AND | 
APARTMENTS **°°°° aaa er 

| IMAKERS OF THE 


$) “BETSY R&SS” RUG 







| ART POTTERY FROM 
NEWCOMB COLLEGE 
MERRIMAC POTTERI 


























MICHIGAN \ 
SUMMER RESORTS 


INVITE YOU TO REST 
AND RECREATION 
> BATHING is fine: the BOATING is 
urpassed; the FISHING is excellent: and 
tly, and most important of all, the HOTEL 
COMMODATIONS equal the best to be 
d. HE 


PERE MARQUETTE 


RAILROAD 


direct line to all of the coast resorts of 
gan. A request addressed to 
H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. 
Detroit, MIcH. 
ng yon illustrated booklets of information. 
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Ammonia should be diluted in a little water be- 
fore using to remove stains, preferably warm. 
Though it is good in a general way, one associates 
it primarily with grease spots. A rag answers 
usually, but sometimes an old tooth-brush pene- 
trates the fabric more effectually. It is excellent 
for taking out stains made by perspiration in 
woolen underwear, especially when woven of nat- 
ural wool (it has a tendency to yellow white goods), 
in which case soaking in hot ammonia water, the 
bowl containing which should be covered to keep 
in the steam, for about two hours, will cleanse 
them thoroughly without further trouble, except 
just to rinse them in clear water of a similar tem- 

srature. In the case of white or red woolens, 
en is preferable to ammonia, as the latter takes 
out the color. Ammonia water is excellent for 
cleaning painted woodwork, especially when light 
in color, kerosene being preferable for black or 
dark-colored paint. 


FRUIT STAINS 


Boiling water—more efficacious when poured 
from a height of two feet or so—is the principal 
agent in removing fruit stains, the fabric being 
stretched over a bowl and the water poured through. 
The sooner this is attended to the ee This is 
also the treatment for wine stains, though the 
latter especially come out more easily if salt is 
sprinkled on the cloth over the stain at once. 
Boiling water is less efficacious with some fruit 
stains, such as blackberry, peach, and nectarine, 
where a little bleaching aaler moistened with an 
acid (either lemon or vinegar) can be used in addi- 
tion. Fruit stains on the hands will usually come 
off with vinegar. Where this seems insufficient, 
apply a dilution of equal parts of cream of tartar 
and salts of sorrel. Diluted sulphuric acid may 
also be used, but must not be allowed to touch 
any fabric. 


EGG AND COFFEE STAINS 

Egg stains on silver, produced by the sulphur 
in the yolk, which darkens spoons and forks used for 
hard-boiled eggs, may be removed, without wait- 
ing for the general silver-cleaning day, by rubbing 
a little salt on them. Tea and coffee stains are 
treated like fruit stains, by pouring boiling water 
through directly it is spilled. Coffee stains which 
refuse to vield to that, can generally be removed 
by a yolk of egg used as soap with warm water. 
If they are of long standing, a little spirits of wine 
can be added to the water. Tea stains are re- 
moved from the inside of tea-pots or cups by rub- 
bing with soda. 


INK STAINS 


Ink stains recur with irritating persistency 
where there are children. They can be removed 
from books without injuring the print by a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid; from floors, by rubbing in wet 
sand dipped in oil of vitriol and water; from furni- 
ture,—mahogany, rosewood, or walnut—by touch- 
ing the stain with a feather dipped in a spoonful 
of water with six or eight drops of nitre in it. Great 
care must be taken, however, to wipe the stained 
place, immediately it disappears, with a cloth wet 
in cold water, or the nitre will leave a white stain. 
If this is inefficacious, try a slightly stronger so- 
lution. j ; 

Ink stains can be taken out of carpets by milk, 
applied at once, with a good-sized white rag, squeez- 
ing the blackened milk into one bowl and reapplying 
clean milk from another, until the stain comes 
out, finishing up with warm water. Oxalic acid 
dissolved in warm water is another way of remov- 
ing ink stains. Garments may be washed in cold 
water, then in a solution of chloride of lime, then 
in water again. White garments can be warmed 
in salted milk, allowed to lie for a while, and then 
washed. If an ink stain is old and dried in, use 
salts of lemon or Javelle water, allowing it to stand 
for a while before washing out. While the ink is 
moist, salt, meal flour, or sugar all help in remov- 
Ing It. 


IRON RUST AND MILDEW 


Iron rust is removed by salts of lemon or Javelle 
water, but it is often necessary in bad stains to 
repeat the application and leave it to soak, finishing 
off the operation by bleaching in the sun. Strong 
sunlight is no mean reagent in the eradicating 
of spots. 





The Pilgrim One Year and 
One of these Exclusive Pil- 
low Designs for One Dollar 


The Pilgrim 


‘“*‘NOT LIKE OTHER MAGAZINES’’ 














Unsurpassed Premium Values 





are represented in these Special Copyrighted 
Designs of Tiger Lilies and Wild Roses. 
They are stamped on Panimo-Art-Weave, 
and can be worked in solid or outline. The 
Panimo- Art-Weave, while comparatively 
new, is the most favored cloth for pillow cov- 
ers, being closely woven, smooth in texture, 
and durable. The covers are unexcelled in 
quality and design, and are each $1.00 values. 
The PILGRIM is One Dollar a Year. 





Tiger Lilies 





Either One of the Designs and The PILGRIM for one year will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar 


Two Valdes for the Price of One 











The PILGRIM sparkles with the gems of 
best fiction—clean, interesting, and varied. it 
is the best dressed of the monthly magazines, 
with beautiful covers of harmonious coloring, 
and is handsomely illustrated by noted artists. 
The fashion pages delineate the most recent 
and artistic in women’s and children’s wear, the 
plates of styles show the finest importations of 
women’s gowns. The PILGRIM contains the 
best domestic science articles —cookery, health 





in the home, beauty, physical culture, and 


household economies. The editorial reviews of 


Wild Roses 


men and affairs are forceful and unprejudiced. 


There are departments in The 
PILGRIM for every member of the family. 


It is essentially a home magazine. 


‘The PILGRIM is One Dollar a Year. roc a Copy. Send for Sample Copy 


Battle Creek 
MICHIGAN 


The Pilgrim Magazine Company 





For the Porch 
You no doubt want the latest EF or Your Summer Home 


ideas in furniture and decora- 
tions 
Would you not be interested in converting a “warm” parlor into a delight- 
ful, cool, breezy, summer room, decorated in the latest and most approved 
style ? and all this at a comparatively trivial expense. Our literature 
explains. Will be sent with our compliments. 


[S- If any problems in home decoration confront you, 
please write us. Samples of wall papers, etc., on request. 


Almini Company .- 107 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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HOT WATER QUICK! 


The Humphrey Crescent 









Made of Instantaneous Water Heater 

Beautifully 

Nickeled Will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress 

Copper —at a cost of about one cent for gas; always ready—day or 
night. Hot water starts the moment the gas is lighted. 


Prices, $20.00 to $45.00 


Crescent Heaters utilize every available heat 
unit in the gas. Simply and quickly installed. 


50,000 IN USE. SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS 


Write to-day for Descriptive Catalogue 
**The Luxury of a Bath 





QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 





We advise specifying this Heater, the No. 2. 
Price, $35.00 


Humphrey Co., Dept. A, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








f 


this department will be glad to describe in 
yration of a single room, or to give general sug. 
*veral rooms, in y 4 to each letter. But it is 

charge a small fee tor detailed plans for an en- 

r the house as a whole. 
ire enclosed. 

edit that questions be as concise as possible and 

n on one side of the paper only. The name of sender 
be written on plans and letters. 





Replies will be sent by 





Two Rooms in a Cottage 
would like suggestions in regard to dec. 


ng and furnishing the living-room and dining- 


of a cottage. 


The living-room is 15x21 feet 
e, with a south and east exposure, and is con- 


ed by sliding doors with the dining-room, which 
x16 feet, with a north and east exposure. 


e front door, which opens into the living- 
, will have a large plate-glass panel, and opens 
ly opposite the stairway. A wide fireplace 
ies the middle of the west side of the living- 
opposite which is a large east window; 
the space between the fireplace and the stair- 
filled with a settle. In this room, low 
rs will be placed in front of the two w‘n- 
Che remaining space on the west side of the 

s designed for the book-case, while the oppo- 


rner is 


casement-window 


roc 


+Y 


e tik 


the only available place for the piano. 
in the east end of the 
m will be hinged, with diamond-shaped 
d wood bars, and will be high enough 


M@QM PORTABLE HOUSES 


yor to allow the buffet to stand under it. 








Summer Cottages 

Automobile Houses 

Children’s Play ~~ 
Hunters’ Cabin 
Photograph Galleries, Ete. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. 
Better built and better looking than you can have constructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 
tic in design. Constructed on the Ut System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
won yore to size of house. 


AILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS le NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGH 


HT. 
Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a delivered price at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Hotel SOMERSET, BOSTON, Mass. 


* The ideal “Stopping Off Place” for families and tourists en route to se _— and mou 
—only ten minutes from Baek Bay Railroad Stations, Theatres and Sho 


Open Air Restaurant 





ALFRED Hy ” AMER, Manacer. 
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room will 


+} 
e 


have plaster panels, fin- 
top with a plate-rail five and a half 


the floor. 


‘lin g will be 


red mortar, 
heav 


rs 


the pre\ 


and a half feet; 
e finished in birch, 


both 
which we thought 


nine 


] 
ing a dark walnut, with rough plaster. The 


the living-room will be of red brick 
and will extend to the ceiling, 
wood shelf to match finish of room. 
ill be yellow pine, waxed. 

-room, we have a 9x12 rug, of 
= colors are brown, green, and 


The furniture for this room will be an oval 
table, book-case, and chairs of oak, leather 
d couch, piano with walnut case, and a 


thers 


the 


r the stair-landing, of weathered oak. 


g-room rug is 9x12 with a red center, 
is considerable blue and green in the 
furniture, 


a large round table, a buffet 
able, and leather-bottomed chairs, all 
We had thought 


are to be stained. 


red for the plaster panels of the dining- 


the walls of the 


k yellow from the 
which will be at the ceiling line, 
for the ceiling. We have thought of 

the way of a light brown or the leather 

living-room, with old 
and down to the picture-mold, 
1 foot and a half from the ceiling. 
ire and rugs are nearly new, and we 
alter them, but colors men- 
ish or tinting can be easily changed. 
R. M, 


plate-rail to the 


eiling 


ire to 


h as the rugs are purchased for the living- 


r deep red 


th golden brown hangings. 


ath 


ugh plaster, will be 


hades in the 


r continues the scheme. 


g-room, it would be a good plan to 
color schemes from them. The tan 
living-room rug would 


rable color for the walls, and the 
In the dining- 
or blue with 
e used, or the room could be of pure 
As the room 
with the living- 
harmony. We fear 


with yellow, 


sliding doors 
must be in 


red will be a trifle abrupt unless that 


eated in some of the furnishings in the 


If the woodwork is stained the same 


h rooms it will help to bring the rooms 


Che dark stain, with the big fireplace 
very effective. The 
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golden oak furniture is a little out of tune. We 
would not suggest, however, that the woodwork be 
ruined in order to accord with the furniture. It is 
a House BreauTiFut principle to start with a good 
foundation and gradually bring the details into 
line. It is a simpler matter to change the fur- 
piture than the woodwork. 


A Peculiar Dining-Room 

My dining-room is very unsatisfactory. I do not 
know what to do to improve it. There are a num- 
ber of doors, seven counting a closet door, and the 
room seems cut up. The woodwork in the house 
is varnished pine. I am partial to red, and so se- 
lected it for the paper. ‘There is a wooden ceiling. 
The curtains are lace, and I have a Landseer en- 
graving and a good water-color of yellow field dasies. 
I wish your advice before making changes. Could 
any of the doors have portiéres? There are two 
at the end that are never used. So much light 
woodwork is very monotonous. My furniture con- 
sists of some very good oak chairs, an oak table, and 
a black-walnut sideboard. Wceuld a China cabi- 
net be in good taste? and what kind of China should 
I place with it? I shall appreciate your sugges- 
tions. M.A. Q. 

A room with seven doors is hard to decorate. The 
plain wall space is not sufficient for the many open- 
ings. The matter, however, is not hopeless, and 
by making a few simple changes good results may 
be secured. Red paper does not combine well 
with yellow pine, nor is it a good color to use with 
a wooden ceiling. It is too heavy for such sur- 
roundings. The first thing to do is to change the 
paper. A plain wall hanging better be chosen, 
as the side walls are cut up in too many divi- 
sions for a figured paper, unless a very small pat- 
tern should be chosen. A medium shade of green 
fiber would be best for this room—either an olive 
or a deep apple-green. This will be effective with 
the pine trim, and will not absorb the light as does 
the red. The two doors at the end could be hung 
with a plain hanging, the exact color of the walls. 
Denim would be good and quite inexpensive. The 
white curtains should be removed, and very trans- 
parent ones of figured Madras substituted, the 
colors to be green, yellow, and orange. In time 
the black-walnut sideboard should be replaced by 
one of oak, built on simple lines. A china cabi- 
net is desirable, providing it is good in design and 
filled with good pieces. A quantity of pale, color- 
less china is not an addition to any room. In your 
cabinet, blue ware would be best; old pieces if you 
have them, if not, modern blue Canton, “Spode 
Tower,” or something that has a similar effect. 
A few pieces of good copper or brass would be 
excellent against your green walls. The yellow 
water-color better remain. ‘The Landseer engrav- 
ing should be removed. 


A Simple House 


I am a teacher, and have been without a home 
of my own for a number of years. Now I am to 
have a simple cottage, and I want it to be a real 
home. You can help me, as you have helped many 
others. My cottage faces east, giving an eastern 
and southern exposure to the hall, library, and 
dining-room, so there is plenty of light. A covered 
veranda goes around front and south side, and this 
keeps the light from being a glare. There are not 
many trees; a few long-leaf pines, very beautiful, 
but not affording much shade. The cottage is 
rather colonial in style and architecture. I partic- 
ularly wish suggestions for the hall, library, and 
dining-room, which open into each other with 
double sliding doors. There is no paneling, only 
the ordinary woodwork of Georgia pine, which can 
be stained or painted. Floors also pine. Walls are 
all of rough plaster, unstained. As they are so 
closely connected, I have thought of having walls 
in hall, library, and dining-room all stained one 
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of three-branch candlesticks, brass, which screw 
together. They are made in about ten parts each; 
a complete set of pewter cruets, the tray, and two 
small pots; and four tall brass candlesticks in brass. 
These were all used in a church in Rome over a 
hundred years ago. They were passed on to the 
Franciscan convent in that city, and when the 
Reverend Mother Ignatius came to America, to 
establish an order here, she brought these with 
herin 1873. They have been in use in their chapels 
here ever since that time. I know this to be true, 
but how can I prove it should I ever wish to dispose 
of them? K. D. 8. 

Inasmuch as you are planning to give up your 
house in a year, we would suggest making simple 
changes only in the rooms. To ‘“‘doover’” the house 
properly would be a difficult task, and, if the con- 
ditions are such as you mention, perhaps a thank- 
less task. The wiser plan would be to endure the 
“graining’”’ for the remaining period of your stay 
in the house, and start all over in your new home. 
If you buy curtains and portiéres now with the hope 
of using them in your new house, you may find 
the hope a delusion. It is not easy to harmonize 
furniture and furnishings bought for different 
houses. We believe that the new home will be the 
better for delaying the purchases. 

Your old brass and pewter pieces are valuable, 
and their history is highly interesting. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to prove tradition, but your tradi- 
tion is so well founded that we doubt if you will 
have any trouble in disposing of your articles 
should you decide to part with them. The recent 
history you will doubtless have no trouble in 
proving. and the rest must be accepted/as you have 
accepted it. Old church pieces are especially 
interesting to collectors, and yours are no exception. 


Bungalow Furnishings 


We wish your advice upon the following matters: 
We have recently bought a small bungalow in 
the mountains. I have a number of pieces of 
furniture that I wish to use, but they love not 
the rustic quality which seems to be necessary in 


a rough cottage. The chairs are rattan. The 


tables are pine, and there are one or two reproduc- 
tions of mahogany. I must buy new pieces. In 
making purchases shall I get more mahogany, or 
something else? I should like your advice about 
curtains. ts, A. MM. 

Mahogany is a trifle too fine for the rough 
bungalow. In buying new pieces, select Mission 
designs. The Windsor chairs, which have been so 
often mentioned in this magazine, are excellent for 
the purpose. They are very comfortable, which 
cannot be said of many Mission chairs. When we 
say “Mission Furniture,’ we use the term in its 
broadest sense. ‘‘ Furniture built on Mission lines,” 
would be a truer way to express our meaning. 

The rattan pieces, if they are simple in design, 
are suitable. These may be painted green or bright 
yellow, and thus fit into rustic rooms. The pine 
pieces will be improved by paint, also. 

You do not tell us about the finish of the walls, 
whether rough plaster or rough wood. If the 
bungalow is in the mountains, it is probably 
sufficiently “rough”? to meet all requirements. 
Leave all unnecessary things behind, and make 
the summer outing a rest of mind as well as of 
body. If you use shades, you do not need curtains 
and vise versa. Cotton curtains in a bright figured 
material, hung on wooden rods, would make the 
windows attractive, and would provide the necessary 
protection from the sun. 


Black-Walnut Woodwork 


Will you be good enough to tell me what inex- 
pensive hangings would be in good taste with the 
ink-and-white stripe paper I inclose? It is on a 
ong parlor in my country house. There are five 
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The Favorite Bustle 


| pie the present style of dress it is imperative that something be 
worn to give a roundness to the figure and make a graceful con- 
tour. This bustle is made of superior quality of material, retains its 
shape until worn out, is flexible and light, yields to the form in a sitting 
posture, so that the wearer is not made uncomfortable by any pressure. 


Made in four lengths, 9, 12, 16, and 20 inches. Colors black, white, 
and gray. Hip pads, 25c additional. 
9-inch, price - $ .60 16-inch, price : $1.00 
12-inch, price - 75 20-inch, price - 1.25 
Prepaid to any part of United States or Canada. Money refunded if not satisfactory 


J. E. WOOD & CO., 42 Wood Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Free Trial Offer 








\ JE believe that most people who read and enjoy 
The House Beautiful would read and enjoy Out 


West. 


we will enter the name of any regular reader of The 


And we believe this strongly enough so that 


House Beautiful on our subscription list, without ad- 
vance payment, and agree to cancel the subscription 
at the end of three months, making no charge for 
the numbers sent, if the subscriber notifies us that he 


does not care to receive further copies. Failing to 


receive such notice, we should expect remittance of 


the annual subscription price. 

In other words, three months’ tria] will cost you 
nothing, if you don’t want more of it. 

Most Californians—and some others—know what 
Out West is. 


mention that it is a monthly illustrated magazine, 


For the benefit of the rest, we will 


edited by Chas. F. Lummis; that it costs $2.00 a 


year; and that it is as good as we can make it. 








Out West Magazine Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 














OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


8 in. deep. 





The Craftsman’s Shop of Ossining 


Medicine Cabinet ”* '*- wid: 3° i*. Sigh, Price, $10.00 





“ Briarcliff Furniture ™ is of the best type 
Crafts furniture. ‘The movement toward better t 
up the home is strong and growing. More people 
ing the importance of interior decoration. It is | 
inanimate objects have a decided influence on 4 
Furniture, floors, walls, draperies, have a languag 
stantly. They say something, good or bad. 1 
durability, honesty, truth—or something else A 
every part of the house. Living-room, dining 
library, office. Nearly all our work isin oak to 
and finished in oil and wax. 

Our patronage extends all over the United Sta 
builders, architects everywhere have something go 
cliff Furniture.” 


Expert advice on decoration freely given. 


Art 


and 


Address, The Shop 
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f the parlor. 


es, 





dows and double doors. Woodwork jg § 


nately black walnut, and an ugly black 
le mantel ' 


My furniture is all old mahogany 

your artistic suggestions will be greatly 
ited Chere is a gray-green filling on the 
H. L. H. 


aper which you send us is desirable for some 


but it is much too pale in color to combine 


k walnut rhe light tones of the paper 
hten the dark effect of the wood, and bring 
er prominence the ugliness of the mantel. 
Inut woodwork we do not regard in the 
misfortune. With harmonious surround- 

ften desirable. 
es of furniture which you enumerate are 
Some day you may repaper this room 
mething deeper and stronger can be selected 
| hold its own with the woodwork. The 


per does not help the present problem, being 


parlor, lifeless in tone. The library paper 
nd one that we have often advocated 
parlor paper is removed, it will be at best 

1 rather chilly room. Draperies will 
very much. They must be rather 
will seem like patches of color stand- 
With the gray- 


the floor, and a few pieces of furni- 


a pale background. 


Istered in that shade, it might be well 
this color at the windows. In curtain 
is green is attractive, being rather a 
which is harmonious with pale pink. 

i brocade would be desirable; or, if 
pensive material is wished, that old stand- 
eta, would be excellent. A pale pink 
help bring the room into harmony 
ns should hang in straight folds to the 
used in connection with a wide valance 
terial. Close to the pane a muslin 


n should hang. 


This is one suggestion 
use only one curtain and hang that 
pane, this to be a plain silver-green 

It is much less expensive than brocade. 


A Blue-and-White Bedroom 


suggestions will be much appreciated for 
ind-white bedroom for my daughter, a 
eleven. I thought of using the corn- 
tive I am perplexed about curtains 


ries. I want it simple and not expensive 
liagram showing doors, windows, and 
A. M.S. 


and-white room use the cornflower 

ve for decoration. There is a pretty 
sive paper in this pattern. The 
hite, with a rather scattered design in 
ile green. Use straw-colored matting, 
d-white Japanese rugs. Paint the wood- 
dark blue. 
with a Berea portiére at the door 
the hall. This will permit air, which 
summer, and yet shut the room 


White muslin curtains 


hall. Berea portiéres and coverlets 


Berea, Kentucky Cretonne in corn- 
should be used for the white iron 

he straight-back upholstered chairs could 
ps of the same material. The pine bureau 
nd wooden table could be painted either 
If the latter, cover the 


otted muslin, finished with a wide 


te or dark blue. 


With white painted furniture use organdie 
They will launder well, and thus be al- 
ind dainty. The washstand set will be 
hing to find in satisfactory shape and 
There is a Japanese blue ware that is ex- 
r this purpose. {The complete set is $15.00. 
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UNDER THE RAINBOW—A 
PARTY FOR CHILDREN 
By SARA WHITE 


In the summer the children are the first to dis- 
cover the rainbow stretched across the sky, and 
the first to wonder at its everlasting charm. As 
it grows stronger in color, and then gradually fades 
away, it seems to possess delightful possibilities 
as a motive for games, decorations, and favors, 
and we decide on the spot to have a rainbow party 

The invitations are sent out in the regular form, 
which is always the best taste: Mrs. George Gray 
requests the pleasure of Miss Adéle Smith’s com- 
pany on Saturday, April the fifteenth, from three 
until six o’clock. 

In the lower left-hand corner may be written, 
“Under the Rainbow,” which will give the little 
guests something to wonder about. The invita- 
tions should be written on bond paper, with a rain- 
bow washed across it in water-colors. 

The decorations will be charming, whether car- 
ried out with simplicity or elaboration. An 
easy and inexpensive way to produce a delightful 
effect will be to take seven strips of tarlatan in the 
rainbow colors: red, orange, vellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. ‘These strips are four inches wide, 
and long enough to span the room where the games 
are to be played. ‘They are to be sewed together 
lengthwise, the lapping about an_ inch. 
Small upholstery rings are sewed along the red 
edge, and the whole thing is slipped on to a heavy 
wire, Which, when fastened to hooks in the ceiling, 
will form a rainbow. 

To overcome the awkward silence which usually 
prevails at the beginning of a party, we must have 
a game arranged which the first arrivals may play, 
and the rest join in as they come. Seven bean- 
bags of rainbow hues, if kept flying from child to 
child, will make them forget party frocks 
and manners. ‘The first game after this, in honor 
of the oceasion, is called 


edges 


soon 


“ RAINDROPS ” 

Sides are chosen by two leaders, who arrange 
their plavers at either end of the room A net 
of white tarlatan is stretched across the center of 
the room, and a small table, or stand, is placed on 
each side, about four feet from the net. 
of these tables is an iridescent finger-bowl, 
filled with soapy water. All the children are pro- 
vided with soap-bubble pipes tied with rainbow- 
colored ribbons. Seven children one side of 
the net try and blow their bubbles across to the 
opposite side, while their seven opponents must 
prevent them from coming over, by breaking 
them with their pipes before they cross the net 
rhe next bubbles are blown by the other 
side, and the game goes on until ten bubbles have 
been put across by either one of the sides. The 
game is played until all the children have had a 
turn, and the successful players are rewarded 
with a pretty favor. , 


On each 


glass 


on 


seven 


“ UNDER THE RAINBOW ” 


Is a simple cotillon figure, danced in 
lowing way: 


the fol- 
Seven couples dance until a whistle 
is blown, when they stop, and each is given a rain- 
bow colored scarf of cheese-cloth,*two and a half 
yards long. Each dancer chooses another part- 
ner, who takes one end of the scarf. The children 
now make two rows down the room, holding the 
scarfs above their heads and stretching across the 
room. The colors should be arranged as they 
come in the rainbow. The first couple, holding 
a red scarf, now dance under all the others and take 
their places at the foot of the line. The next two, 
who are holding an orange scarf, follow them, and 
so on until the whole line looks like a floating rain- 
bow. The children must keep moving up the 
room to make place for those who dance under. 
After so much activity they will be quite ready to 
settle down for a few quiet moments, and this is 
the time to bring in a story. It should not be too 
long, and it may be woven around the ever-fascinat- 
ing tradition of the pot of gold. How firmly we 
believed we should find it if we could but reach 
the end of the rainbow before the sun set. The 
story will be an interesting introduction to the 
next game 
“ THE POT OF GOLD” 

Always ready for something new, the children 
will be delighted to follow to an unexplored part 


Chickering 
Pianos 


HE name is familiar throughout the civilized world, and the won- 






















derful achievements in the art of piano building are most fully 
exemplified in our instruments of the present year. They are the result 
of more than eighty-one years of experience in pianoforte construction. 





We would especially call attention to the “QUARTER (4%) GRAND,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 














BY 


PIANOFORTE 
MAK E R S&S 


Boston, 


MANUFACTURED 


CHICKERING & SON 


809 Tremont Street, 


SOLELY 


Established in 1823 Mass. 














When interpreted into the language of painting practice, 
means beauty, durability, and economy. Without it you may 


Zinc Whit 
inc 1 e, have beauty, but it will not be permanent; durability, but it 


will not be beautiful; economy, but it will be neither beautiful nor durable. 


FREE “Paints in Architecture’’ 
Our Practical ‘* Specifications for Architects ’’ 
Pamphlets.. ‘* French Government Decrees’’ 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


GUNN ® 


IMPROVED _ SYSTEM ; 
Getour handsome free catalogue before buying a bookcase 1 
and see the very latest ideas in Sectional Bookcases for 
the lowest prices. 
The “Gunn” excels all other kinds in its handsome appearance, high 
grade “Grand Rapids” cabinet work and finish, and practical features. 
Removable anti-friction doors, no unsightly iron bands, with all 
sectional earmarks eliminated. uilt like a watch—every case 
guaranteed to please you in every respect. ; 
Delivered prices on the bookcase arrangements (complete) as shown ir 
this advertisement will be mailed on request. 
Gunn Sectional Bookcases, Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets can be had 
of leading dealers. or we will ship d irect to you from factory. 
Our reference, ‘The Man with the Gunn. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A list of zinc paint manufacturers will be furnished on request. 
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PORCH SHADES 


are made of Linden Fibre, in different 
colors to match the woodwork of your 
house, and in various sizes to fit your 
porch. They shut out the sun and at 
the same time let in the air, making the 
porch a cool, cozy and comfortable 
room on warm summer days. They 
screen the porch from the gaze of pass- 
ers-by, while allowing you an unob- 
structed view. Very inexpensive. 
Write today for our booklet, ‘‘Cosy Nooks.” 


Hough Shade Corporation, 39 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 











of the house, where a cobweb 
ranged. The rainbow-colored 
the center of the room, a 


party has been a1 
strings start fron 
id lead through as many 


rooms and passageways as can be spared fro 
the space of the house for a few hours. No one 
would care to venture through the maze of string 
until the little spiders have untangled them. At 
the end of _ string at the last will be found a 
pot of gold- watering-pot, and in each one 


seven Boe of flower seeds wr: ppe d in g ld 
paper of foil—poppy, marigold olden glo 
mignonette, forget-me-not, ragged sai lor, and purple 
foxglove seeds. This will be a party to remember 
when the young gardeners are rewarded for th 
care given to the little n and black seeds 
by rainbow-colored flowers, all through the sum 
mer season. 

A simple supper will be very much 
by this time, and it may be served at 
tables, seating four or six childre: \ 
each table, shaded with an opaque 
ment shade, on which the rainbow colors have 
been washed, will make a soft, pretty light. The 
following menu will be both palatable and whole 
some: 





ippreciated 
small. round 
( andle 0 


paper or pari h 


MENT 
BOUILLION 
SANDWICHES 
CREAMED CHICKEN HO 
FLOWER ICES SERVED ON IRII 
GLASS PLATES 
FANCY CAKES ON BONS 


COUNTRY MILK 
By MARION TALBOT 
(Continued from } é 
that while there is little evidence to prove that 


WAFERS 


r CHOCOLATE 
YESCENT 





COMMENT 


THE House BEauTIFUL appeals to the 
artistic soul and will delight the cultured 
reader.— Bridgeport Telegram. 





An important feature of THE House Beavu- 
TIFUL this year is a series of plans and illus- 
trations of inexpensive houses. Both the 
house builder and house furnisher will find 
articles of value— Minneapolis Journal. 


small doses taken occasional! | produce harn 
ful results, if taken into th ly i 
amounts they will produce harmful or poisonous 
effects. As the use of preservatives and th 
amount put into foods are 





control of the person using the foods, the 
of preservatives to food should be unhesitatir 
condemned. 
BOILING 

The sterilization of milk sis sometil 
resorted to when there is suspi of infect 
when the milk must necessarily be kept for 
considerable time. The 
to the objection that it distinctly reduces the food 
value of the milk, and impairs its digestibility 
As the disease producing bacteria are destroyed 
a lower temperature than equally od 
results may be obtained without affecting the food 


process, how er Ss Ope 





Household Uses 
of Stained Glass 


Are now so vari- 
ous that the selec- 
tion of good de- 
signs is a matter 
of importance to 
4 ay home-build- 

- In charm of 
coneugiion, softly- 
tempered colors, 
and adroit arrange- 
ment of leading, 
our windows and 
leaded lights show 
a very unusual de- 
gree of beauty. 

We submit sam- 
ples, photographs, 
and designs on re- 
quest. | Write for 
our “Question 
Blank ”’ and print- 
ed matter; of 
great assistance in 
the selection of ap- 
propriate designs, 





61 Illinois St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 











value to any marked degree, by heating the milk to 
a temperature of 155° for twenty minutes, or 149 
for thirty minutes. Milk thus Pasteurize: 
as safe as boiled milk, as well as more 
and more digestible. It must be remem 
however, that this process only destroys the li 
ing organisms, which may be in the mil 
not affect any poisonous substai 
in it as a result of their a 
neither boiling nor Pasteuri: 
thing to improve the quality of r should 
they, except in cases of dire extremity, take the 
place of cleanliness in care and han dling g of the milk. 

Flavors or bitterness in milk, due to the actior 
of bacteria, may be disti those 
caused by some constituent of the feed by the fact 
that they develop somewhat slowly, while the 
latter may be perceived at once after milking 
Flavors from feed are not ually harmful, al 
though to some persons, they may be disagreeabl 
partly because undesired. 

One old-time method of securing 
milk for an infant or invalid 






ch may be 
itv consequentl) 


do any 


Id milk, n 


guished from 





high-grade 
was to use the milk 


of one cow only. The purpose was to provide 
milk of uniform grade. The method has beer 
proved to be quite erroneous. The truth is that 
the milk from one animal varies greatly. That 


which is drawn at night is usually richer than the 
morning milk. Other causes of variation are the 


feed, climatic conditions, slight indispositions, and 
the general environment of the animal. The bene- 
ficial results which have been observed from the 
practice may be explained by the greater care 
and cleanliness which undou bted]} exist when the 
effort is made to secure the of one cow. If 





proper care and cleanliness are observed in regard 
to a herd, the same good results will be obtained 
and the milk will be of more uniform composition 
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The newest, hand. 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall. 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat- 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High and 
low relief patterns, 
Applied to the wal 
like paper. Water. 
proof and sanitary, 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 











‘Ideal Gift Books 








A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HU epeeiens VERSE 


small volume containing the best humorous 
Reeirens 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


This volume inc ludes extracts from the works 
t American humorists. Nearly every one of note is repre: 
se rom Artemus Ward to Mr. Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO 





WeaveYourRugs 
A $ Pays for othe 
Ov that shown below 
ba Returnable if not ee 


lo Indians of Southern New 
= te 


. “th 
hand-spun, a grade a Indian * abso- 
assed fo r artistic qualities and decorative 
SPECIAL OFFER: ‘The Indian Rug § 
ne of a number of patterns woven for me J 
ns The size is 30x 60 in.; colors—a deep 
white; and my price $10.00, 7o in- 
e these fine rugs to your notice, I will send this 
lian Rug carefully packed, by express, ail 
harges prepaid toyour address, on receipt of 
only $9.00, with privilege of return if not 
entirely satisfactory and refund your 
money. Catalog, 32 pp. Mexican 
Drawnwork, Rugs, etc., 4c or 
free with orders. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER 
Box 16-D 
MESILLA PARK, 
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lack and 
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SUMMER FURNITURE 


Every summer brings its new furnishings, and 
much of it is very pleasant and delightful. ‘There 
are always many new people setting up housekeep- 
ing each summer to meet a steady supply of new 
things. Old ones wear out; one’s habitation is 
changed; perhaps a new chair or table, a sideboard 
or book-case that could not have been afforded 
last year can be purchased this year. 

And very pleasurable such purchases are, with 
the tasteful new articles to be ond in every shop. 
Even the department store is not without its 
attractions, although the careful shopper of furni- 
ture, the shopper who knows good furniture, who 
appreciates graceful lines, pretty fabrics, and 
withal has an eye to strength and utility, will be 
chary of buying simply because the goods are cheap. 

One special delight in summer furniture is its 
doen simplicity. Why winter furniture cannot 
be equally simple, unpretentious, and direct, the 
furniture philosophers do not say. But it has 
become the fashion to expect nothing at all in the 
way of summer furnishings, and the very natural 
result is very simple—direct styles have come in 
Light chairs of cane and wicker and reeds, flimsy 
curtains, gay chintzes, delicate fabrics, low in tone, 
but beautiful in color; all these are characteristic 
of the summer time, and furnish the summer house 
very beautifully and well. 


MAKE YOUR OWN FURNI- 
TURE POLISH 


If the critical eyes of house-cleaning time discover 
shabby-looking furniture, here is a polish which 
will bring back its aforetime shining glory: Four 
ounces of shellac, two pints of alcohol, two pints 
of linseed oil, and one pint of turpentine. Mix and 
add four ounces of ammonia; shake and apply with 
a oo 

\ polish that will keep well and may be applied 
often, is made of one ounce of white w: ix, one ounce 
of yellow wax, one-half ounce of linseed oil, a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered borax, and one 
pint of boiling water, melted all together over the 
fire. 

A French polish is made from six ounces of 
shellac, dissolved in a pint of wood naphtha, and 
a quarter of a pint of linseed oil. 

Embossed leather can be cleaned with turpentine, 
applied with a soft cloth. This removes the stains, 
but slightly stiffens the leather, which must be 
made pliable again by rubbing briskly with crude 
oil. Be careful to use little oil, and to go carefully 
over the surface, after the oil has been applied, 
with a clean cloth, and remove all traces of the 
grease. 


THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE 


A great many contributions have been received 
to the new department called ‘What Others Have 
Done,”’ but evidently the plan was somewhat mis- 
understood. Most of the contributors supplied us 
with decorative schemes for a room or a porch, in- 
stead of describing the simple devices which save 
labor and simplify life. We found among these 
contributions comparatively few answers of that 
kind, but we have given the prizes to the best of 
these. 

The first prize of fifty dollars goes to Mrs. 
Ryland Murdoch, Winchester, Virginia, for “ Tes 
ing Steps”; the second of twenty-five dollars to 
Miss Laura Walbridge, 17 North Pearl St., Buffalo, 
for “Smoking Chimneys”; the third of ten dollars 
to Mrs. J. A. Baxter, 160 Kent St., Brookline, Mass, 
for “ Planting” ; and the three prizes of five dollars 
each go to Miss Louie M. Be li, Addison, Mich., for 
“A Kitchen”; Miss Julia Darrow Cowles, 2618 
West Thirty-ninth St., Minneapolis, Minn., for 

“Setting the Table’; and Mrs. F. L. Cuddeback, 
1125 West Twelfth St., Pueblo, Colorado, for “ An 
Old Refrigerator Made New.” 





The department will begin in the August issue. 








World's Fair Visitors 


Will profit by adding a trip to Colorado, Utah or the Pacific 
Coast, touring the delightful Rocky Mountain region via the 


Denver @ Rio Grande R.R. 


which has more scenic attractions, mountain resorts, mineral 
springs and fishing grounds than any other line in the world. 
As health resorts, Manitou, Colorado Springs, 

Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake City are 

world-famed. 


The Invigorating Climate of Colorado 











points. 


makes it especially inviting for 





Low excursion rates to Colorado and Utah 
are on sale via all lines allowing stop-overs at 
and west of Colorado points. 

Through car service from St. Louis and 
Chicago to Colorado, Utah and California 
Superb Dining Cars, service a la 

carte, on all through trains. Write to- 


a Summer Vacation 








day for free illustrated booklets. 


S. H. HOOPER 
Gen. Passenger @ Ticket Agt. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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HE reviews of this novel have 
been unanimously good, and 
those who have read the book likeit. 
When you want a book to cheer 
you up, remember 


Mr. Middleton 


$1.50 at all stores. 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO 
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A LETTER 
Mr. Herbert Stone, 


11 Eldredge Court, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir—In renewing my subscription to the ‘‘ House Beautiful ’’ permit me to pay 
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professional tribute to the editorial policy which is maintaining the high standing of this Bisht years aid ead atin’ on nine. 
useful, practical, entertaining magazine. Of the eight publications which monthly come cher says I’m doin’ fine : 
* : es 4 a a a P t my lessons everv dav, 

to my home, it is the only one in my very busy life which I never fail to read clear fh ag seo. stay i 
through. There must be real merit in a magazine that will hold the interest of a woman \fter school fer t bein’ ~~. / 
ea: : : 4 o rac © ¢ Lint so very , t ug { 
in the writing business. I have been on the staff six years, a year of which I was Sunday use the fe Jel. boty hen - a 4 
editor, so I do not speak idly when I express my appreciation of your success \ll but Jo nan y Baer; he ee 
: kes Mv side. e nows a ngnt, | 
Very truly yours, L. F strong enough to fight, 
ise I hurt myself one day i 
| l 1 farmer’s sleigh Hi 
oe | 1 the doctor cut my side & 

| Awful deep, and ma she cried, 


e then I’m awful thin, 
gee whiz! it hurts like sin 
I try to jump and run; 
ee it aint no fun 
n the fellers laugh and say: 
ly cat, you dassent play.” 
ves git kinder wet 
call me “‘Teacher’s Pet.” 


THE raid 
CASTAWAY aw 








e! They never talked that way 
I tumbled off the sleigh: 


st I licked three kids so quick 
t made ’em good and sick, 
| I uster dodge and run 
fast as any one. 
, 
} recess comes along 
wait to hear the gong 





< to work a lot, 


The Very Newest Books hon ide prt “ie od 


ids play ‘‘one-old-cat’’ 
set and ho “>? 

You may secure any of the above books immediately by becoming a member of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY. The nih get h Id the . i+ 

are half a hundred others just as new, and any of these may be selected. A membership in THE BOOK LOVERS in’ I could cork the ball 

LIBRARY means access to the newest books immediately on publication. The membership fee is ollz I uster do last fall 

This fee includes a year’s subscription to The Booklovers Magazine. 

taken rank as one of the finest high-class publications in the country. 






The Booklovers Ma vhen Reddy Lee 
If you reside in ; 


















places, fill out the application blank below, put an X opposite the book you want as your first choice i i 1 sett there, says he 

delivery will be made free of ex mse. After that you can exchange your book as often as you want to for a whole eller ook at ‘Teacher’s Pet!’ 
ear at any library centre on this list. There are absolutely no >. other than your annual m ship fee of 1 to plav. vou bet 

Five Dollars. Wesend you full particulars with your first boo he July number of The Book! s Magaz ?. : 

will be sent you immediately on receipt of your subscription. You will find all of the good new bo ted z KNOWS I’d smash his face 

its advertising pages. This descriptive list, consisting of 24 pages, is inserted as an advertisem 1 mon this darn place!’ i 
Akron, Ohio Concord, N. H. Los Angeles, Cal. Paterson, N. J. tle, W n1 Bake r seen me crv 


Alameda, Cal. 
Albany, N. ws 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Augusta, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Binghampton, N. Y. 


Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Easton, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Middletown, Conn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Canada 
Morristown, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Plainfield, N. j. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore 
Providence, R. I 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Quebec, Que., Can. I 
Quincy, Mass. I 
Reading, Pa. 


SHH Y 





Halifax, N.S 
Hamilton, Canada 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
sense agg Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Keene, N. H. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Lancaster, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Lawrence, Kan. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Lawrence, Mass. 
Columbus, Ga Lewiston, Me. 
Columbus, Ohio Little Rock, Ark. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Nashviile, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oak!and, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. John, N. B., Can. a 
St. Joseph, Mo. W 
St. Louis, Mo. \V 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Cal. 

an Francisco, Cal 
Savannah, Ga. Yonk 
are | a a Yor 
Scranton, Pa 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canon City, Colo. 
Canton, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 
















NOTE - If you do not reside in any of the above places, write us, and we will send particulars of our OUT-OF-TOWN 
SERVICE. We deliver books wherever the express companies go. 
----- ~-------------------------: TEAR ALONG THIS LINE ---------------- 
_—— APPLICATION BLANK 

THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY Date__ 4 
' 1323 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
' Dear Sirs: I send herewith my check for Five Dollars for which please enter me as a 1 The Beok- 
' lovers Library. I have put an “*X"’ opposite the book I wish sent as my first selection. It is u 
} above subscription fee includes a fully-paid subscription to ‘* The Booklovers Magazine "’ for on 
a a a oe ee i ee babe s 
ee See Pla 
' PARTIAL LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
' THE CROSSING Winston Churchill | A DAUGHTER OF THE STATES 
' SIR MORTIMER Mary Johnston | IN THE BISHOP’SCARRIAGE Mi l 
} THE Cy PLACES Stewart Edward White | FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE Maud W iwir 
' pon OF KINGS Gertrude Atherton | THE COST llir 
H OIRS OF A BABY Josephine - Daskam | THE VILLA CLAUDIA 
; THE DELIVERANCE lien Glasgow oy iy . t 
' MY FRIEND PROSPERO- ° Henry & Harland THE CASTA ‘ ie Rives 

DAUGHTERS OF NIJO.. -  Onoto Watanna | THE QUEEN'S S QUAIR . . Maurice Hew let tt 
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Vilwaukee Sentinel. 


“Who? 


he’s in- 


1 ‘budding genius.’ ” 
ill budding things, 
Philade lphia Press. 
ng to call it?” ‘Portrait of a 
vesn’t look like her at all!’ ‘Then 
portrait of another lady.’ 5 Lije. 
Eliot, of Harvard, dined recently at a 
el, where the man who takes care of 
ng-room door is celebrated for his 
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